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THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM. 


You see the gentle water, 
How silently it floats; 

How cautiously, how steadily, 
It moves the sleepy boats; 
And all the little loops of pearl 
It strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 
When summer is at hand, 


But you know it can be angry, 
And thunder from its rest, 
When the stormy taunts of winter 
Are flying at its breast; 
And if you like to listen, 
And draw your chairs around, 
I'll tell you what it did one night 
When you were sleeping sound. 


The many boats of Brixham 
Go out to search the seas; 

A stanch and sturdy fleet are they, 
Who love a swinging breeze; 

And before the woods of Devon, 

_ And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You see, when summer evenings 
fall, 

The light upon their sails. 


And when the year grows darker 
And gray winds hunt the foam, 
They go back to little Brixham, 
And ply their toil at home. 
And thus it chanced one winter’s night, 
When a storm began to roar,’ 
That the sailors were all out at sea, 
And all the wives on shore. 


Then as the winds grew fiercer, 
The women’s cheeks grew white,— 
It was fiercer in the twilight 
And fiercest in the night; 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice 
Without a star to melt, 
The blackness of the darkness 
Was darkness to be felt. 


The storm, like an assassin, 
Went on its wicked way, 
And struck a hundred boats adrift, 
To reel about the bay. 
They meet, they crash—God keep the 
man! 
God give a moment’s light! 
There is nothing but the tumult, 
And the tempest and the night. 
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The men on shore were anxious, 
They dreaded what they knew; 
What do you think the women did? 
Love taught them what to do! 
Outspake a wife, ‘‘ We’ve beds at home, 
We'll burn them for a light,— 
Give us the men and the bare ground! 
We want no more to-night! ” 


They took the grandam’s blanket, 
Who shivered and bade them go; 
They took the baby’s pillow, 
Who could not say them no; 
And they heaped a great fire on the 
pier; 
And knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire, 
Or only a funeral pile. 


And fed with precious food, the flame 
Shone bravely on the black, 
Till a cry ran through the people, 
“A boat is coming back! ” 
Staggering dimly through the fog, 
Came shapes of fear and doubt; 
But when the first prow strikes the 
pier, 
Cannot you hear them shout? 
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Then all along the breadth of flame 
Dark figures shrieked and ran, 
With ‘‘Child, here comes your fath- 
er!” 
Or, ‘‘ Wife, is this your man?” 
And faint feet touch the welcome stone, 
And wait a little while, 
And kisses drop from frozen lips 
Too tired to speak or smile. 


So, one by one, they struggled in, 
All that the sea could spare; 

We will not reckon through our tears 
The names that are not there; 

But some went home without a bed, 
When all the tale was told, 

Who were too cold with sorrow 
To know the night was cold. 


And this is what the men must do 
Who work in wind and foam; 
And this is what the women bear 
Who work for them at home. - 
So when you see a Brixham boat 
Go out to face the gales, 
Think of the love that travels 
Like light upon her sails. 
M. B.S. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


All correspondents, including missionaries, are requested to address 
their communications to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SociETy 
and not to its officers, personal letters of course excepted. 


Seamen whose wages or clothing are unlawfully withheld or who 
have complaints as to bad treatment on ship or on shore, can have 
their claims carefully examined by applying to the Legal Aid Society, 
Branch for Seamen, No. 1 State Street, opposite the Battery, New 
York. Advice and assistance will be given and appropriate action 
taken, free of charge when necessary. This aid is offered only to those 
who have no means of employing lawyers in the usual way. 


In the Sartors’ MaGazine an effort is made to give proper acknowl- 
edgment of borrowed matter both to writers and the publications in 
which their writings appear. It is feared that this involves the Mag- 
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azine in error sometimes; for example, when the matter borrowed is 
not but seems to be original in the publication to which it is credited. 
Editors who do not give due credit often entrap other editors in the 
very mistakes they are trying to avoid. Why not be honest in attrib- 
uting all matter used to the true source of it? When this Magazine 
fails to give credit, it is because real effort fails to find to whom it is 
due. Articles taken from it are sometimes published without credit, 
and then reprinted in other publications and attributed to the mag- 
azine or paper which failed to say they were borrowed. It is clear that 
the appended word ‘‘ selected ” might often be replaced by the author’s 
name, if a little trouble were taken. And let it be added that when 
writers quote good verses, their readers often long to know who wrote 
them or where they can be found. When the Bible says ‘‘ Be cour- 
teous,” the exhortation may be taken to heart—even by editors. 


The Rey. P. A. Murray, chaplain at Charleston, S. C., is talking of 
calling a Conference of Sailor Workers in that city. Although the 
editor of this Magazine cannot attend it, he hopes it may prove an 
enthusiastic and helpful meeting, if it is held. 


The eighty-fifth Annual Report of the New York Port Society is as 
usual very interesting reading, and the friends of seamen are urged to 
send to the Rev. 8. Boult, 46 Catharine Street, for copies of it. Be- 
sides the instances of repentance and faith at the meetings in the Mar- 
iners’ Church, numerous letters from seamen are good witnesses of the 
work done, and make a large part of the thirty pages describing it. 

The Secretary summarizes the work as follows: Total attendance at 
religious services, 23,732; total visits to vessels, 2,896, to boarding 
houses, 6,816, to shipping offices, 374, to hospitals, 97; daily average 
number of visits by seamen to reading room, 156; daily average let- 
ters written by seamen, 16, daily average letters received by seamen, 12. 

Impressive as these figures are, they need the reader’s visits to make 
them vital and real. Go hear the pastor urge the Gospel on listening 
seamen, and witness their response in the after meeting. Follow mis- 
sionary Carl Mattson to boarding houses, saloons, steamers, sailing 
vessels, and barges along the the water front, distributing reading 
matter and speaking the word in season to men of various national- 
ities, and especially addressing Scandinavians in their own language. 
aided in the same lines by Miss Borneman ; visit the services conducted. 
in Spanish by the Rev. C. R. Nugent, and observe the intense interest 
of Spanish seamen in the Gospel, which to many of them becomes so 
much better than a ceremony without vitality ; hear Mr. Hinz talk to 
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German sailors and hear them sing German hymns; let Mr. Frank T. 
Lea show you the usefulness of the reading room to one hundred and 
fifty-six men every day; or go over to the West Side Branch and see 
what is doing by missionaries John McCormack and W. Aubrey Vail 
as they visit the White Star, Cunard, Wilson, Leyland, Atlantic Trans- 
port, Red Star, American and other lines, and stay long enough to 
note that the work has in it the Christian heart and is followed by 
many instances of genuine conversion. Ask to see some of the let- 
ters received, and as you shed the tear of sympathy offer a prayer for 
their writers that they may hold out to the end. 

At any rate, read the report, and then send your contribution to 
the treasurer, Mr. Talbot Olyphant, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


To do honor to whom honor is due and to give a hint to missionary 
societies, it is a pleasure to call attention to the well made and hand- 
somely printed monthly programs arranged by the Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Society of the First Presbyterian Church of Augusta, Ga., 
which puts sailor work in its December meeting, with a reading.from 
the Sartors’ MaGaAzIne. This is due no doubt to the influence of 
Mrs. Mary Wadley, of that church, who made Dr. Plunkett, its pastor, 
a Life Member of this Society, takes its Magazine and gives it frequent 
contributions. 


Loan Lipraries. The master of the schooner John S., Beacham 
writes of No. 9,392: 


We are very much pleased and the books have been a good deal among the crew. 
The master of the schooner W. 8. Fielding writes of No. 10,083 : 
‘We have read all your library and would like to have another one in place of it. 
The mate of the schooner Lizzie Chadwick writes of No. 10,376: 
We, the crew, have read all the books in your library and we are much pleased 
‘with the different works. 
The mate of the schooner John A. Beckerman writes of No. 10,575: 
Your library has been appreciated by all hands on board. Thanking you. 


The master of the schooner John R. Fell writes of No. 10,582: 

It has been read by members of the crew and others and has been appreciated. 
Thanking you for same. 

The writer of the following letter supposes it will find its way into 
the waste-paper basket. Only one of the hundreds of letters received 
by the present editor during more than fifteen years has been sup- 
pressed, and that because it was profane and blasphemous. Every 
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sincere criticism of the books in the loan libraries has been printed in 
the Magazine. How few they have been! How hypercritical some of 
the few! Indeed, it would be remarkable that they have been go uni- 
formly appreciative, were it not that the books have been so uniformly 
well selected. Even the criticism herewith printed is confined to Mr. 
Bullen and his characterization of some officers, and he is quite able 
to make response to it, and it forgets that Mr. Bullen has described 
most excellent officers and seamen. The book in which this charac- 
terization appears has been widely commended. But let us read what 
the master of the bark Adolph Obrig says of No. 10,727: 


I will say that the books in said library, as well as those in former ones, have been 
as a rule very well selected for the purpose, and I am sure that they have been ap- 
preciated by all on board. I think that the histories in simple language, like 
Dickens’ History of England, aad books of travel are very popular, as also Mrs. 
Ewing’s books; I haye known copies of Ben-Hur to be read and re-read. But there 
is one class of books usually found in the libraries in regard to which I would like 
to enter a little protest, and I am not alone in my feeling toward them, for I have 
heard many express the same feeling, that of indignation, that such gross misrep- 
resentations should find such favor with shore people, for whom they were evidently 
written, for they could never impose on a person following the sea, in whatever 
capacity; I refer to those written by Frank T. Bullen. 

There were two of them in the library this time, I was more especially impressed 
with ‘‘ With Christ at Sea.” Here is a man (Mr. Bullen) who has been in so very 
many ships that he would give one the impression that the men he sailed with were 
a fair sample of seamen; he passed the ‘‘ Board of Trade” examinations, which he 
found ‘‘ ridiculously easy” ; still, when he got a second mate’s position he could 
not keep it, but went back into the forecastle again and again and rarely made 
more than a passage or a voyage at most in the same ship; hence his wild experi- 
ence. It is generally understood that when a man, an officer especially, makes 
what is termed a broken voyage in a ship, that there is something wrong with the 
man. 

He characterizes as a godless ship one on which no religious services are held, 
Who made him a judge? With no music and an indifferent, if not an antagonis- 
tic audience, it would be little better than a mockery. 

For a man who poses as a seaman to brand nearly all of his profession as a set of 
unscrupulous vagabonds seems hardly fair. I have been at sea all my life, and the 
* shipmasters whom I have met have been as honest and upright a class of men as 
those of any other walk in life. The master of a ship holds a position of trust and 
responsibility, and must possess a fair amount of intelligence; were he the miser- 
able, degraded sot that Mr. Bullen portrays he would not hold his position long. 

One would gather from his words that masters and officers of ships went to sea 
for the express purpose of starving and ill-treating their crews, whereas it has been 
the aim of all whom I have ever known to treat their men as well as the sailors 
would permit. One often wonders why the other side of the question is never 
brought forward; I suppose it is because a ‘‘ good little Bullen,” starved and abused 
by a drunken ruffian of a captain and ignorant, brutal officers, makes good copy, 
and sells; while a common, ordinary ‘“‘ Bullen” treated in the usual manner, and 
given wholesome and sufficient food, would be too commonplace, lack romance, 
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and could not find a publisher. I wish you might put this phase of the subject be- 
fore your Sunday Schools and donors of libraries some time, or print it in one of 
your Magazines where it would come in contact with ‘‘ Logs of Sea Waifs” and the 
like; but I supposejit would be too revolutionary, and that this will find its way 
comfortably into the waste basket. 

Well, I have written my letter as to how the libraries are appreciated, and will 
say again that with the foregoing exception, I for one am heartily grateful to the 
kind people who furnish them; but one can hardly be expected to be grateful for 
books containing such malicious libels on himself and his fellow-seamen. Please 
excuse this tirade against this gentleman, but I do wish he might hear of the way 
his books are received by the majority of seamen. Thanking you again for the li- 
braries, 


The master of the barkentine Golden Rod writes of No. 10,737 : 


We have now been supplied with the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY'S 
libraries for a number of years and have always much appreciated them, both fore 
and aft. As a slight token of appreciation you will please find enclosed $2. Hop- 
ing to receive the benefit of your continued kindness. 


The mate of the schooner Pepe Ramirez writes of No. 10,777: 


Your library has been on board of this vessel for about a year and has been very 
much appreciated by everybody. The sailors have asked for books right along, es- 
pecially such about travels and adventures. Religious books have also been in de- 
mand. 


The captain’s wife of the schooner De Mory Gray writes of No. 
10,807 : 


The library was read and appreciated very much, and thank the Society very 
much for their kindness. 


The mate of the schooner Mary S. Bradshaw writes of No. 10,881: 


We have been shipmates with the library for the past twelve months and we all 
have found the books first-class reading and useful to us in every way, and we want 
to thank the folks ashore who so kindly remember us at sea; no one can tell what a 
treasure a library is, till they have been to sea with one on a long voyage; thank- 
ing you all. 


{For The Sailors’ Magazine. ] 
SHIPS THAT HAVE PASSED. 


BY CAPT. G. W. SCHROEDER. 


The era of clipper ships during 
the middle of the last century is 
forever past. The pressing de- 
mand for a whole fleet of such 
ships, unrivaled for size, beauty 
and speed, was caused by the dis- 
covery of gold in California; their 


sudden decline was as a natural 
consequence brought about by the 
completion of the -ironbanded 
roads between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The capital and the 
enterprise of shipping merchants, 
the skill and ingenuity of ship- 
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‘builders, the experience of daring 
cand adventurous shipmasters were 
all united as triune factors in the 
production of a class of vessels 
that in the shortest time possible 
would make the passage from New 
York or Boston to San Francisco. 

Some years previous to the new 
existence of the California fleet, a 
rivalry for fine and fast ships in 
the China trade had been going on 
‘which resulted in the production 
of such beautiful though small 
ships as the Houqua, Rainbow, 
Mandarin, Surprise, Ann McKim 
and a few more of that class. They 
all did well for their times and 
their pretentions, when a speed of 
eleven or twelve miles an hour 
“with most favorable winds was all 
‘that anybody expected ; but final- 
ly for that trade was built and 
‘sent forth one of the first, finest 
-and fastest of genuine clipper ships. 
This was the celebrated Sea Witch, 
commanded by the no less cele- 
brated and redoubtable Capt. Rob- 
ert Waterman, nicknamed Bully 
Waterman. He and his ship be- 
came famous for quick passages 
‘to and from China. From a story 
which his wife related to me, I 
‘suppose he must have carried on 
gails in a dare-devil manner. Mrs. 
Waterman was sitting at a dining 
table in one of New York’s city 
‘hotels, when one of the guests sit- 
ting near, but not knowing her, 
was telling to his friends some of 
his experiences about his passage 
-from China; he said that while off 
the Cape of Good Hope in a gale 
.of wind, the ship being under 
shortened sails, they saw at a dis- 
-tance a ship bound the same way 
-under a cloud of canvas booming 
along at a fearful rate. The pass- 
-engers, astonished at the sight, 
-turned to the captain and asked 
what ship that might be or what 
captain. The captain answered, 
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“It must either be Bob Waterman 
or the devil.” 

Shipowners and builders, en- 
couraged by the achievements of 
the Sea Witch, soon formed their 
plans and drew the lines for a 
whole fleet that was wanted, all 
for the Golden Gate, modelled and 
sparred in accordance with the new 
China paragon’s pattern, though 
of largely increased proportions 
and dimensions, and excelling in 
beautiful appearance. 

About that time the word “‘clip- 
per” was first applied to full rig- 
ged ships. It originated with a 
class of small but very pretty 
and fast-sailing Baltimore built 
schooners, rakish fore and afters, 
so called, for the West India trade. 
In Cuba many of them were sold 
and rigged into topsail schooners 
for the slave trade. Spurred on 
by the success of the clipper 
schooners, Baltimore built her 
clipper barks, vessels of 300 or 400 
tons, especially for the trade to 
Brazil. New York then followed 
the example of Baltimore, and 
turned out some fine specimens for 
the same trade, but though some 
of them might have been as fast, 
they could not attain the peculiar 
touch and taste of the Baltimore 
clipper barks ; the experienced eye 
of a sailor could always tell the 
difference. As an illustration, the 
Southerner was one of those pro- 
ducts of Baltimore, afterwards sold 
to Chile, under the name of Z. 7’. 
L., under my .command. Once 
near the equator, in company with 
the clipper ship Neptune’s Car, 
the captain hailed me, and after 
making the usual questions, where 
from ? where bound? how many 
days out? etc., asked where the 
bark was built; I answered at 
Baltimore; said he, “‘I thought 
so.” That was captain Patton, 
whose youthful wife, Mary, navi- 
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gated the grand ship around Cape 
Horn to San Francisco when trou- 
ble had occurred with a bad chief 
officer and the captain was ill. 

I have said that New York could 
not come up to the mark of the Bal- 
timore clipper barks; but neither 
could Baltimore, Boston or any 
other city produce and exhibit in 
appearance and tastefulness of fin- 
ish such clipper ships as New York 
delivered from her shipyards, es- 
pecially those of W. H. Webb. 
These prodigies of naval architec- 
ture were superior to anything the 
world had ever seen or ever will 
see again. And singular enough, 
the same remarks could be applied 
to the once far-famed packet ships, 
which, a generation before the era 
of clippers, were the just and hon- 
est pride of New York; nearly all 
of them I saw and admired. Re- 
ferring to those ships a writer 
says, ‘‘their models were sought 
after with avidity, and copies of 
them taken in various shipbuilding 
ports of our country and Europe ; 
all efforts of imitation appeared 
vain ; the bow, run, shear and gen- 
eral appearance seemed unattain- 
able, and a New York ship could 
be picked out of a fleet with un- 
erring certainty by a good sailor.” 

Captain Stevens, of Boston, de- 
clared that the shipbuilders of that 
place could put as fine craft on the 
ocean as ever was launched from a 
New York yard. He ordered and 
superintended the construction of 
the Martha Washington on the 
best New York models; he was 
determined to make her equal to 
anything afloat. She was finished, 
launched and taken to New York, 
where she was hauled into dock 
alongside the finest packet ships. 
The comparison proved victorious 
to the New York builders. 

But though New York produced 
the most beautiful ships, wheth- 
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er packets, or, later, clippers, the 
Boston ships carried off the palm 
for speed and shortest passages. 
The runs of the Flying Cloud in 
eighty-nine days to San Francisco, 
over fifty years ago; of the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, the champion. 
of the seas, and the James Baines, 
have never been excelled, except, 
as I have lately learned of the first 
mentioned, which was beaten by a 
few hours some twenty years ago 
by the Andrew Jackson, of Mys- 
tic. The Boston ships which made: 
such record trips were all built by 
Donald McKay, who in 1853 pro- 
duced his masterpiece, the giant 
four master and four decker of 
4,555 tons, appropriately named 
the Great Republic ; unfortunate- 
ly she was doomed to pass through 
a fiery ordeal at New York. . She 
was the greatest merchant ship in 
the world and the first rigged with: 
four masts. In repairing the dam-. 
age by fire, her upper deck was. 
cut away so that she became a ra- 
zee. 

The old seaman, whether officer 
or man before the mast, who b: 
chance takes a stroll along South 
Street, New York, and sees only 
three or four foreign sailing ves- 
sels, cannot help lamenting the 
disappearance of those exquisite: 
marine productions above referred! 
to, whether of obsolete though: 
still beautiful packet ships, or of 
those unsurpassed clipper ships 
which fifty years ago lined and 
crowded all the wharves of that 
far-famed street ; and the question. 
will naturally arise in his sadden-. 
ed heart, what has become of’ 
them? And the answer, equally 
sad, will occur to him in the head-. 
ing of this article, they are ships: 
that have passed. 

The prophecy of Wm. H. Webb,, 
one of New York’s most renowned 
shipbuilders, has truly been ful~ 
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filled ; walking down to one of the 
wharves where the Young Ameri- 
ca was moored (after one of her 
splendid spins around the world), 
in order that he might have an- 
other admiring view of his artistic 
handiwork, before leaving the fas- 
cinating sight he turned to the 
chief officer, saying, “‘Mr. Mate, 
please take good care of her, for 
we shall never see the like of such 
ships again.” 

The question will still be asked, 
though they have passed, what has 
become of them ? A book contain- 
ing an account of their first proud 
and elegant appearance and later 
the undignified ends of their event- 
ful careers, would to many be most 
interesting reading. Many of them 
during the war of the rebellion 
were sold to foreign governments 
and shipowners; many were burn- 
ed by rebel cruisers; many, like 
some of the human beings whoman- 
ned them, have suffered shipwreck 
and were either cast up on a dan- 
gerous coast or sunk to the bottom 
of that element on which for years 
they had floated so apparently de- 
fiant. Others have been cut down 
for the ignoble business of coal- 
hulks or barges, presenting a trans- 
formation so complete as not to be 
known even by former owners or 
captains in charge of them; just 
like a seafaring man, behind or 
before the mast, who at one time 
was the pride of all who knew him, 
his relatives, his employers and 
his friends; but cut down by 
drink to serve the interests of un- 
principled saloon keepers. Yet, 
by the grace of God, even such a 
transformed being can be reclaim- 
ed and once more made fit to ap- 
pear among respectable people ; 
but, the once cut down coalhulk 
will never again proudly display 
the stars and stripes in foreign 
ports. Others again have encount- 
ered different fates too numerous 
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to describe, but all are included 
under the class of ships that have 
passed. 

If the extinction of that class of 
ships which fifty years ago was the 
pride of this country has been so 
noteworthy, still more singular 
has been the adoption by the navy 
of aclass of monstrously ugly float- 
ing forts, replacing the beautiful 
frigates and sloops of war, such as: 
the Minnesota, the Wabash, the 
Hartford, etc., hidden away at 
present in some navy yard for a 
graveyard as useless mementoes of 
a past period with its abandoned 
method of carrying on war at sea. 

As the former ships were the 
fine products of carpenters, rig- 
gers and sailmakers, so the pres- 
ent class, without masts or yards, 
are the nondescript and odd pro- 
ducts of the foundry and machine 
shops, rightly called “ fighting 
machines,” on board of which no 
real sailor is needed, as any one 
can scrub decks, row boats, pass 
powder and balls, and run up sig- 
nals for which only flagpoles with 
signal arms instead of masts and 
yards are now necessary ; of course 
a few, in memory of old times, yet 
rig up some spars, less useful than 
ornamental. But I will desist from 
further comments on the trans- 
formed ships of the navy; and 
although born in a navy yard with 
the three-tongued Swedish man- 
of-war flag daily for years waving 
over my head, yet I never had 
any desire for service in a man-of- 
war, and I regret that any coun- 
try requires the need of them, and 
I hope the time may soon come 
when concerning them also it may 
be written, that they are ships: 
that have passed, and forever and 
ever. Amen. 


[Capt. Schroeder is a grand old man. 
of eighty-four years, and seems good fox 
a hundred.—Eb. ] 
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‘OLDE FOLKESTONE.” 


(Fulchestane in the Domesday Book.) 


BY Zs, LomNAZ BRE 


Folkestone, which has been call- 
ed ‘‘a collection of houses which 
its maligners call a fishing town, 
and its well wishers a watering 
place,” is a town of great antiqui- 
ty, most romantically situated in 
a sheltered position along the 
shores of Kent in England. Its 
history undoubtedly runs back to 
the days prior to the coming of 
William the Norman. 

By many historians it is believed 
that Julius Cesar landed with his 
Roman legions in the bay about 
half a mile to the eastward of the 
town. Some writers assert that 
the last great battle between the 
Britons and Saxons took place in 
the vicinity of Folkestone. A few 
hundred feet from where I am now 
writing was built the old Priory ; 
it was founded by the daughter of 
Eadbald, King of Kent, in 630 A. 
D. This was destroyed by the 
Danes. and the site was subse- 
quently swallowed up by the sea. 

Folkestone had _ considerable 
shipping interests, and was, with 
Hythe five miles to the west and 
Dover eight miles to the east, one 
of the famous old Cinque Ports. 
Even at the present day its trade in 
shipping is quite extensive; it is 
one of the principal ports of de- 
spatch for the continent, and 
steamers leave daily for Boulogne 
carrying thousands of passengers 
and thousands of tons of merchan- 
dise every year across the channel 
en route for Paris. The “olde 
town” on the beach is ancient in its 
appearance and many antiquated 
buildings and intricate alleys of 
the ‘‘smuggling days” still re- 


main, giving a quaint appearance 
to the surroundings. 

The new town on the cliff is one 
of the most beautiful and fashion- 
able towns in England. All the 
land for miles in every direction 
is owned by Lord Radnor, who has 
expended millions in improve- 
ments, and the many magnificent 
hotels and residences stand upon 
ground leased from the lord of 
the manor. Along the cliffs one 
can walk for two or three miles 
upon verdant lawns closely cut 
and well rolled, appearing like vel- 
vet carpets. The French coast in 
the distance, great steamers ply- 
ing to and from all quarters of the 
globe, and sailing ships, barks 
and brigs are to be seen in goodly 
number, reminding one of the 
good old days before steam crowd- 
ed out ‘‘the white messengers of 
the deep.” If one believes that 
the square-rigged craft have well 
nigh disappeared from the face of 
the great waters, let him view from 
the white cliffs of Folkestone the 
daily procession of sailing vessels 
plying up and down the channel 
to and from England and the 
countries of northern Europe. 

The light houses show brightly 
at night. On the French coast 
the lights of Calais, Grisnez and 
Boulogne gleam brightly, and from 
Dover and Dungeness they illu- 
mine the pathway of a fleet of in- 
numerable craft. 

The sea off Folkestone has been 
the scene of many shipwrecks 
and here many seamen have found 
their watery graves. Of late years 
one of the most disastrous wrecks 
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which have occurred here is that 
of the German frigate, the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, which foundered after 
collision with her consort, when 
two hundred of her crew were 
drowned. 

Sixteen miles to the eastward of 
Folkestone lie the Goodwin Sands, 
a bank of quicksands nine miles 
long and five miles broad; these 
sands are situated about four miles 
off Deal and are right in the track 
of ships along the channel. Here 
on these sands countless wrecks 
have taken place and beneath lie 
many brave ships with their crews 
and cargoes which became engulf- 
ed and gradually buried. 

I do not propose at present to 
write of Folkestone or its adjacent 
very interesting neighborhood, as- 
sociated as it is with tales of ships 
and wrecks, of smugglers and pi- 
rates and dark deeds; so let me 
hasten to a subject which I desire 
to present to the readers of the 
SaILors’ MAGAZINE. 

A few days since as I was stroll- 
ing down the beach I came upon 
a fine brick structure which prov- 
ed to be a boat house of large pro- 
portions. Upon enpering I found 
it occupied by a new life boat, 
which cost, as I was informed, no 
less than $5,000. Its brave and 
noble captain, George Philpott, 
has weathered many storms and 
has been instrumental in saving 
no less than forty-nine human be- 
ings from death in the channel. 
His tales of wreck and storm thrill- 
ed me asI listened. There are simi- 
lar life boats at Ramsgate, at Deal 
and other towns stretching along 
the coast as far as Eastbourne, and 
on the Isle of Wight there are 
three. Altogether in England 
there are 288 life boats, 1,750 life- 
boatmen, and since these life boats 
have been established over 44,000 
human beings have been saved 
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from death in the waters; in the 
year which ended December 31, 
1902, over 450 men were rescued 
from destruction. The crews of 
these boats are men with “hearts 
of triple brass” as they dash off 
on the rough waves, as they hasten 
to the rescue of wrecked sailors. 
This life boat at Folkestone, the 
Leslie, is the newest style of boat 
yet out, and in every way is most 
complete in her fittings. She is 
constructed of mahogany and her 
weight is about three tons. If a 
wreck is sighted or even reported, 
say, at the Goodwins or off Dun- 
geness, captain Philpott at once 
fires his pistol as a signal, when 
his crew of twenty-eight men, who 
are busy at their occupations along 
the beach, suddenly rush to the 
boat house, throw open the heavy 
door, lay down the greased ways, 
which are in the boat house in sec- 
tions, and in one minute’s time 
the huge boat is afloat, and ten 
brawny men in cork jackets and 
oil skins are pulling (or sailing) 
lustily over the billows, even 
though a hurricane is blowing at 
the time. What a picture of self- 
denial is this, when brave fellows 
at the risk of their own lives press 
eagerly on to the rescue of their 
fellow-creatures ! 

Many are the tales which this 
brave captain narrated to me, of 
fearful wrecks off this stormy 
coast. Nowadays there are com- 
paratively few wrecks, for there 
are many light houses and light 
ships guiding the mariner over his 
watery course. At another time I 
may narrate one of friend Phil- 
pott’s interesting tales, which 
thrilled me as I sat in the Leslie 
and listened to his dangerous ex- 
periences on the deep. 

The life boat service in England 
is kept alive and sustained by free 
and voluntary contributions, and 
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the deepest interest is shown in 
the institution throughout the en- 
tire land. 

At Dover close by is a commo- 
dious Sailors’ Home kept up by 
contributions from churches and 
private individuals. This is an 
object near to the hearts of all, 
and even those of small means will- 
ingly give small gifts, and thus the 
Homes for Seamen are sustained 
in the various English ports. If 
churches throughout the United 
States would follow the example 
of the churches of all denomina- 
tions in England, what a blessing 
would fall on American sailors. 

We Americans owe our sailors a 
great debt of gratitude, and even 
if small contributions could be re- 
ceived in all parts of our country 
they would becomea large amount; 
the investment would be a grand 
one. 
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A word as to the Martello tow- 
ers built along the south coast of 
England. These interesting struc- 
tures extend from Folkestone in a 
southwesterly direction along the 
coast as far as Beachey Head, be- 
yond Eastbourne. They were mod- 
eled after the towers at Martello 
in Corsica, say, thirty feet high, 
eight feet thick, with a moat, each 
tower having one large cannon ; 
they were built in 1810, when Na- 
poleon was planning an attack on 
this coast, where he expected to 
lard one hundred thousand men. 
When he learned that his attack 
would be successfully opposed, he 
desisted from his mad plan. At 
the present day they, of course, 
are quite useless, except as targets 
for artillery practice. Many are 
in ruins and with their clothing 
of evergreen ivy present a most 
picturesque appearance. 


EDWARD THOMPSON TAYLOR. 


THE BOSTON BETHEL PREACHER. 


(Continued from the October number.) 


I have never heard but one es- 
sentially perfect orator—one who 
satisfied those depths of the emo- 
tional nature that in most cases go 
through life quite untouched, un- 
fed—who held every hearer by 
spells which no conventionalist, 
high or low—nor any pride of 
composure, nor resistance of in- 
tellect—could stand against for 
ten minutes. 

And by the way, is it not strange, 
of this first-class genius in the 
rarest and most profound of hu- 
manity’s arts, that it will be nec- 
essary (so nearly forgotten and 
rubbed out is his name by the 
rushing whirl of the last twenty- 
five years) to first inform current 


readers that he was an orthodox 
minister, of no particular celebri- 
ty, who during a long life preach- 
ed especially to Yankee sailors in 
an old fourth-class church down 
by the wharves in Boston—had 
practically been a seafaring man 
through his earlier years—and died 
April 6, 1871, ‘‘just as the tide 
turned, going vut with the ebb as 
an old salt should” ? His name is. 
now comparatively unknown out- 
side of Boston, and even there 
(though Dickens, Mrs. Jameson, 
Dr. Bartol, and Bishop Haven 
have commemorated him) is most- 
ly but a reminiscence. 

During my visits to ‘the Hub ” 
in 1859 and ’60 I several times saw 
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and heard Father Taylor. In the 
spring or autumn, quiet Sunday 
forenoons, I liked to go down early 
to the quaint ship-cabin-looking 
church where the old man minis- 
tered—to enter and leisurely scan 
the building, the low ceiling, 
everything strongly timbered (pol- 
ished and rubbed apparently), the 
dark rich colors, the gallery, all in 
half-light, and smell the aroma of 
old wood, to watch the auditors, 
sailors, mates, ‘‘ matlows,” officers, 
singly or in Mes as they came 
in, their physiognomies, their 
forms, dress, gait, as they walked 
along the aisles, their postures, 
seating themselves in the rude, 
roomy, undoored, uncushioned 
pews, and the evident effect upon 
them of the place, occasion, and 
atmosphere. 

The pulpit, rising ten or twelve 
feet high, against the rear wall, 
was backed by a significant mural 
painting in oil—showing out its 
bold lines and strong hues through 
the subdued light of the build- 
ing—of a stormy sea, the waves 
high-rolling, and amid them an 
old-style ship, all bent over, driv- 
ing through the gale, and in great 
peril—a vivid and effectual piece 
of limning, not meant for the crit- 
icism of artists (though I think 
it had merit even from that stand- 
point), but for its effect upon the 
congregation, and what it would 
convey to them. 

Father Taylor was a moderate- 
sized man, indeed, almost small (re- 
minded me of old Booth, the great 
actor, and my favorite of those 
and preceding days), well advanc- 
ed in years, but alert, with mild 
blue or gray eyes, and good pres- 
ence and voice. Soon as he open- 
ed his mouth I ceased to pay any 
attention to church or audience or 
pictures or lights and shades; a 
far more potent charm entirely 
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swayed me. In the course of the 
sermon (there was no sign of any 
MS., or reading from notes), some 
of the parts would be in the high- 
est degree majestic and pictur- 
esque. Colloquial in a severe sense, 
it often leaned to Biblical and ori- 
ental forms. Especially were all 
allusions to ships and the ocean 
and the sailors’ lives of unrivaled 
power and life-likeness.. Some- 
times there were passages of fine 
language and composition, even 
from the purist’s point of view. A 
few arguments, and of the best, 
but always brief and simple. In 
the main, I should say, of any of 
these discourses, that the old De- 
mosthenean rule and requirement 
of “action, action, action,” first 
in its inward and then its outward 
sense, was the quality that had 
leading fulfillment. 

I remember I felt the deepest 
impression from the old man’s 
prayers, which invariably affected 
me to tears. Never, on any simi- 
lar or other occasion, have I heard 
such impassioned pleading—such 
human-harassing reproach (like 
Hamlet to his mother, in the 
closet)—such probing to the very 
depths of that latent conscience 
and remorse which probably lie 
somewhere in the background of 
every life, every soul. For when 
Father Taylor preached or prayed, 
the rhetoric and art, the mere 
words (which usually play such a 
big part), seemed altogether to 
disappear, and the live feeling ad- 
vanced upon you and seized you 
with a power before unknown. 
Everybody felt this marvelous and 
awful influence. One young sail- 
or, a Rhode Islander (who came 
every Sunday, and | got acquaint- 
ed with, and talked to once or 
twice as we went away), told me, 
“that must be the Holy Ghost we 
read of in the Testament.” 
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I should be at a loss to make 
any comparison with other preach- 
ers or public speakers. When a 
child I had heard Elias Hicks, and 
Father Taylor (though so differ- 
ent in personal appearance, for 
Elias was of tall and more shapely 
form, with black eyes that blazed 
at times like meteors) always re- 
minded me of him. Hoth had the 
same inner, apparently inexhaust- 
ible, fund of volcanic passion— 
the same tenderness, blended with 
a curious remorseless firmness, as 
of some surgeon operating on a 
beloved patient. Hearing such 
men sends to the winds all the 
books, and formulas, and polished 
speaking, and rules of oratory. 

Talking of oratory, why is it 
that the unsophisticated practices 
often strike deeper than the train- 
ed ones ? Why do our experiences 
perhaps of some local country ex- 
horter—or often in the West or 
South at political meetings—bring 
the most rapid results? In m 
time I have heard Webster, Clay, 
Edward Everett, Phillips, and 
such célébres ; yet for effect and 
permanence | recall the minor but 
iife-eloquence of men like John P. 
Hale, Cassius Clay, and one or 
two of the old abolition ‘‘ fanatics ” 
ahead of all those stereotyped 
tames. Is not—I sometimes ques- 
tion—the first, last and most im- 
portant quality of all, in training 
tor a ‘‘ finished speaker,” general- 
ly unsought, unrecked of, both 
by teacher and pupil? Though 
may be it cannot be taught any- 
how. At any rate, we need to un- 
derstand clearly the distinction 
between oratory and elocution. 
Under the latter art, including 
some of high order, there is in- 
deed no scarcity in the United 
States,—preachers, lawyers, lec- 
turers, etc. With all, there seem 
to be few real orators—almost 
none. 
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I repeat, and would dwell upon 


it (more asa suggestion than mere ff 


fact) among all the brilliant 
lights of bar and stage I have 
heard in my time—for years in 
New York and other cities I haunt- 
ed the courts to witness notable 
trials, and have heard all the fa- 
mous actors and actresses that 
have been in America the past fifty 
years—though I recall marvelous 
effects from one or other of them, 
I never had anything in the way 
of vocal utterance to shake me 
through and through, and become 
fixed, with its accompaniments, 
in my memory, like those prayers 
and sermons—like Father Taylor’s 
personal electricity and the whole 
scene there—the prone ship in the 
gale, and dashing wave and foam 
for background—in the little old 
sea-church in Boston, those-sum- 
mer Sundays just before the Seces- 
sion war broke out.— Walt Whit- 
man, in The Century Magazine. 


The admirable portrait of my 
old minister, Father Taylor, in 
The Century for February, 1887, 
brings him before me again most 
vividly as I have seen and talked 
with him in his house; but noth- 
ing less than a series of instanta- 
neous photographs can convey an 
idea of his face when in the pul- 
pit, under the power of his own 
matchless eloquence. It was at 
one moment a terror to evil-doers, 
and perhaps at the next it drew 
the sympathy of his audience as 
streams of tears coursed down his 
cheeks; and again, the tempests 
and the rain subsiding, a smile 
would come over it like the sun- 
light upon a peaceful sea. 

Both writers in The Century 
have acknowledged their inability 
to portray his eloquence. It was 
truly something as much beyond 
the attempts of essayists as the 
representation of the man in all 
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his attitudes was beyond the skill 
of a painter. 

Mr. Whitman was correct in 
speaking of Father Taylor as an 
orthodox preacher. He was ortho- 
dox, ‘‘sound in the Christian 
faith,” but he was not orthodox as 
the term is conventionally applied. 
He was a Methodist, and he had 
his own methods in spite of all 
conferences and bishops. They 
would have disciplined any other 
brother who indulged in such lib- 
eral ideas and practices, had he 
been a country minister ; but it is 
greatly to the credit of this austere 
sect that they recognized his in- 
nate goodness and his peculiar 
adaptedness to the pulpit of the 
Bethel Church. They knew that 
no other preacher could take his 
place, and so they “let him have 
his full swing.” He would not be 
bound by an iron-clad law of ex- 
changes. He often exchanged 
with Unitarians, and when he got 
into a Unitarian pulpit, if the 
mood came over him, he would 
proclaim his theology. But he was 
seldom a theologian unless it be- 
came compulsory for him to show 
his colors. 

I remember once listening to a 
heavy Calvinistic discourse in the 
Bethel Church from a distinguish- 
ed Boston clergyman.* Father 
Taylor sat in the pulpit, and it 
was a study to watch the ill-dis- 
guised expressions of contempt 
upon his face. At last the sermon 
came to its end, and the preacher 
stepped aside to give Father Tayl- 
or the opportunity to make the 
closing prayer. Instead of that, 
he tapped the Calvinist on the 
shoulder, and looking down on the 
audience said with a calm smile, 


* Father Taylor is referred to as a good 
champion of orthodoxy in Lindsay Swiit’s 
“‘ Brook Farm.’’—Ep. 
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‘Our good brother means well, 
but he don’t know. I guess there’s 
time enough for another sermon, 
so I'll just take his text and preach 
from it.” 

It was like a cloud-burst. Half 
the time he turned his back upon 
us, and rained down torrents of 
argumentative eloquence upon the 
brother upon the sofa behind him. 
We all enjoyed the scene immense- 
ly. At last Father Taylor subsid- 
ed, and extending his hand to the 
clergyman, said, in his most gen- 
tle tone and in his most winning 
way, ‘‘ Brother, forgive me if I 
have hurt your feelings, but I did 
not want you to come on this 
quarter-deck and kick up a mutiny 
against Divine providence among 
my crew.” 

I could relate many anecdotes of 
Father Taylor, some of which Dr. 
Bartol will call to mind. 

When he began to preach around 
Boston (he told us this himself), 
he visited Duxbury. In those days 
there was only ‘‘the old meeting- 
house” in country towns. It isa 
pity that there are more meeting- 
houses in some of them now. One 
minister was all that the town 
could well support, and by com- 
mon consent he was the head of 


‘the church and of the village. 


When the young Methodist, full 
of ardor and enthusiasm, by the 
dictate of natural politeness called 
on the dignified Dr. Allen, the 
latter asked him what was his busi- 
ness. ‘‘To preach the Gospel to 
every creature, as my Master com- 
manded,” replied Taylor. ‘‘ Isn’t 
that what the Bible tells us ?” 

“Yes, it tells us that,” answer- 
ed Dr. Allen, ‘‘ but it doesn’t say 
that every creature can preach the 
Gospel. I preach all the Gospel 
that is wanted in Duxbury.” Tayl- 
or was obliged to look elsewhere 
for an audience. 
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In the year of the Irish famine 
the Government, at the instance 
of Commodore de Kay, placed the 
United States sloop-of-war Mace- 
donian at the disposal of the mer- 
chants of New York. The James- 
town, which was loaned to Boston, 
was commanded by Capt. R. B. 
Forbes, and its cargo of corn and 
flour was chiefly contributed by the 
venerable Thomas H. Perkins ; the 
Macedonian under the command of 
Commodore George Coleman de 
Kay, of New York, formerly a 
volunteer in the Argentine navy, 
sailed about the same time on a 
similar errand of mercy. Father 
Taylor was supercargo and chaplain 
of the Macedonian. On his return 
from his benevolent embassy we 

ave him an ovation at the Bethel. 
ie was always fond of referring to 
‘¢ Boston’s merchant princes.” On 
this occasion Colonel Perkins was 
present. Father Taylor was un- 
usually eloquent upon his favor- 
ite theme. ‘‘ Boston’s merchant 
princes!” he exclaimed. *‘ Do you 
want to see one of them, boys? 
There he sits; look at him!” The 
whole congregation arose and, to 
the utter confusion of the old gen- 
tleman, fixed their eyes upon him 
as Father Taylor thus apostrophiz- 
ed him: ‘‘God bless you, sir! 
When you die, angels will fight 
for the honor of carrying you to 
heaven on their shoulders.” 

In the course of his sermon, 
which was mainly a description 
of his voyage and his experiences 
abroad, he said that ‘‘ the famine 
was sent by God to soften the 
hearts of Americans and to harden 
the heads of Irishmen. The Irish 
had lived on potatoes too long. 
There was no phosphorus, no brain 
food, in a potato. They were now 
taught by our charity to live on 
wheat and corn.” Perhaps the 
English Government at this day 
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may attribute Irish contumacy to 
their change of diet. 

Once when Father Taylor was 
in the midst of a most eloquent 
sermon, his voice pitched to its 
highest key, a man rose from his 
pew near the pulpit and started to 
walk down the broad aisle. Sud- 
denly as a typhoon sometimes sub- 
sides to a calm, the old man stop- 
ped, and then in that peculiar 
whisper of his which pervaded the 
whole house, went on, ‘* Sh—sh— 
sh! Keep still, all of you, and 
don’t disturb that man walking 
out.” 

It was a very funny incident 
when a newspaper reporter, who is 
still living, and who will surely 
pardon me for telling of it, as for 
once he got the better of Father 
Taylor, came into church rather 
late after the pews were all filled, 
and men were sitting on the pulpit 
stairs. Father Taylor saw him, 
and called out in a loud yoice: 
“‘Come up here, McLean, and sit 
down on the sofa.” McLean ac- 
cepted the invitation, and it might 
be supposed that he was somewhat 
disconcerted when Father Taylor 
turned to him and said, “‘ Now 
get up and pray, you sinner!” 
But nothing disconcerts a news- 
paper reporter. I don’t know if 
my friend had had much practice 
in the exercise, but he arose un- 
abashed and offered a very credit- 
able prayer, in which, as he had 
been a sailor himself, he introduc- 
ed some suitable nautical phraseol- 
ogy, and concluded by commend- 
ing to the mercy of. Heaven “this 
whole sinful crew, and especially 
the skipper.” 

I once heard Father Taylor 
preach a sermon on the Atone- 
ment. It was all in a style that 
nobody but a sailor could under- 
stand, a style that every sailor 
could comprehend, although a 
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treatise on this subject from an 
up-town pulpit would have been 
all ‘<‘Greek” to him. This was 
one of the passages: ‘‘ You are 
dead in trespasses and sins, and 
buried too, down in the lower hold 
amongst the ballast, and you can’t 
get out, for there is a ton of sin 
on the main hatch. You shin up 
the stanchions and try to get it 
open, but you can’t. You rig a 
purchase. You get your hand- 
spikes, capstan bars, and watch 
tackles, but they are no good. 
You can’t start it. Then you be- 
gin to sing out for help. You hail 
all the saints you think are on 
deck, but they can’t help you. At 
last you hail Jesus Christ. He 
comes straight along. All He 
wanted was to be asked. He just 
clasps His shoulder to that ton of 
sin. It rolls off, and then He says, 
‘Shipmates, come out!’ Well, if 
you don’t come out, it is all your 
own fault.” 
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It was on the Sunday before a 
State election. Briggs was the can- 
didate of the Whig party, but 
Father Taylor desired that he 
should be elected because he was a 
religious man. This was his pray- 
er: ‘*O Lord, give us good men to 
rule over us, just men, temperance 
men, Christian men, men who fear 
Thee, who obey Thy command- 
ments, men who—But, O Lord, 
what’s the use of veering and haul- 
ing and pointing all round the 
compass? Give us George N. 
Briggs for governor.” His prayer 
was answered on the next day. 

Father Taylor was eloquent, 
humorous, and pathetic by turns. 
Sometimes all these characteristics 
seemed to be mergedin one. These 
and many other of his traits inter- 
ested me, but I loved him because, 
first and last and all the time, he 
was the sailor’s friend.—John Cod- 
man, in The Century Magazine. 


PORT CHALMERS AND DUNEDIN, N. Z. 


The Saitors’ MAGAZINE has more than once referred to the mis- 
sions at Port Chalmers and Dunedin, N. Z., because of the great work 
done there by Mr. A. R. Falconer. In a recent report made by him 
to his contributing public he shows how he reached success by trust- 
ing in God for money and friends, his work being such as to bring to 
him the favor of God and man. It is a pleasure and a privilege once 
more to let our readers know the recent developments of his work by 


some extracts from the report referred to: 


I will now pass over a period of 
some twenty years. As was to have 
been expected many changes have 
taken place during that stretch of 
time, both amongst our ever-flit- 
ting congregation of sailors and 
workers. About sixteen years ago 
a Sailors’ Rest was erected in Dun- 
edin, of which I was invited to 
take the management. For sev- 


eral years I travelled almost daily 
between Port Chalmers and Dun- 
edin, taking the oversight of both 
Rests. For the past few years, 
having taken up residence in Dun- 
edin, most of my time has been 
occupied with work in connection 
with the Dunedin Sailors’ Rest. 
The lease of the Port Chalmers 
Rest having expired, the former 
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subscribers to the building fund 
were called together by notice in 
the public press to decide what 
should be done with the half val- 
uation (£210), and it was agreed 
that it should be handed to me. 
Of course, my thoughts had from 
the first been to provide a perma- 
nent place of resort for seamen of 
all nations at the port, so this 
£210 was made the nucleus of a 
fund I hoped, with God’s blessing, 
to create. Without going into all 
the particulars, I thought it best, 
after prayerful consideration, in- 
stead of issuing a mere circular, to 
send out a booklet, which might 
act in two ways: first, to cheer 
and encourage Christian workers, 
more especially those who labor 
among seamen; and second, to 
link with it a plea for the continu- 
ance and permanence of the Port 
Chalmers Sailors’ Rest... . . i 
issued 3,000 of this booklet, sent 
them forth far and near, nearly all 
gratuitously and the result was 
that, after clearing all the ex- 
penses of its publication, postage, 
etc., a very considerable sum re- 
mained for the purchase fund of 
the Port Chalmers Rest. What 
with the £210 half valuation and 
the gifts coming in as the result 
of the two booklets, adding also 
an amount received as rental of a 
portion of the Rest, I was enabled 
to make the Port Chalmers Sailors’ 
Rest a freehold. Thus the long 
waited for answer to my heart’s de- 
sire and prayer was fulfilled, for 
which I thank God. I have also 
been enabled to meet an outlay of 
about £200 on improvements, al- 
terations, furnishings, etc., be- 
sides meeting all current expenses, 
rates, taxes, etc., during the past 
three years. The property has 
been vested in the hands of six 
Christian men, and the deed lodg- 
ed in the Supreme Court. The 
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control or management of the Rest 
has been left with me during my 
lifetime. The trustees have, to the 
best of their ability, safeguarded 
the true interests of the seamen 
who may frequent the Rest. ‘To 
the casual reader of this report it 
will have already been manifest 
that the spiritual interests of our 
visitors have ever had first place. 
I made this clear from the start, 
so that there should be no misun- 
derstanding in the minds of those 
who might be contributors to its 
erection, support, or purchase. In 
answer to the first private circular 
(at least it was intended to be pri- 
vate, but the late Rev. Lindsay 
Mackie insisted on putting it in 
the paper of which he was then 
editor, the New Zealand Chris- 
tian Record, adding a few kindly 
words), it was entirely personal 
Christian friends who forwarded 
almost the whole amount required 
for the erection of the Rest, and 
in response to the plea of the two 
little booklets, almost the whole 
has come from those whom I per- 
sonally know are in fullest sympa- 
thy with our conduct, in the spir- 
itual sense, of the Rest. Here is 
an incident touching on the above: 
A friend sent a copy of ‘‘ On the 
Fo’c-s’‘le Head” toa mutual friend. 
The latter passing Port Chalmers 
by steamer for the North, dropped 
a note wishing to see me. We 
met, and our friend said something 
like this: ‘‘I have all these past 
years observed that you have kept 
the Lord Jesus Christ well to the 
front in all your work; because of 
that I wish to give you £100 to as- 
sist the purchase of the Port Chal- 
mers Sailors’ Rest.” I was about 
to express my thanks when he 
stopped me with ‘‘Oh, you know 
whom to thank,” so we both knelt 
and thanked Him. Such remarks 
and gift coming from a Christian 
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merchant, in whose firm I had 


served thirty-six years before on 


the West Coast, naturally cheered 
and encouraged me. 
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ed the sum, £50, which he immed- 
iately handed to me, with some 
kindly wishes, adding ‘‘ On no ac- 
count mention my name; I have 


A, R. FALCONER, 


Another similar instance might 
be given of a Christian merchant 
sending for me, asking what it 
would require to complete the 
erection of the Port Rest—this was 
over twenty years ago. I mention- 


too long given donations in order 
that I should head a list and my 
name appear, but I have done with 
that.” I judged that this friend 
would as gladly and willingly have 
given £500 had it been required. 
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Truth to tell, that within a week 
of the issue of the first booklet a 
Christian brother sent for me and 
offered to give the whole amount 
required to purchase the Port Rest 
—handing it over to my care dur- 
ing my lifetime—then (as now ar- 
ranged) to trustees. 1 begged him 
to pause and satisfy himself as to 
the spiritual conduct of the place, 
etc., but as he had watched our 
methods for many years he was 
satisfied and wished no delay ; but 
I thought it wise to do so, and af- 
terwards found that one apparent- 
ly trifling condition prevented the 
acceptance of the kind and gen- 
erous offer, which condition might 

ossibly in coming years, after I 
fa passed away, hinder the spirit- 
ual side of the work. These cases 
are mentioned with the object of 
cheering fellow Christian workers, 
or it may be to act as a word of 
counsel. They are but a sample 
of many. 

My advice to fellow-workers 
would be, by all means keep out of 
debt, especially for direct definite 
work for the Lord. The other 
month, after acting from the start 
on the principle of not incurring 
debt, unforeseen circumstances— 
viz., the sinking of the foundation 
of the building, etc.—over which 
I had no control, appeared to shut 
me up toadebit of £60; but God, 
who knew my heart’s desire and 
resolve, sent relief. Meeting an 
esteemed Christian on the street 
he stopped me and quietly asked 
if all needful funds were on hand, 
and if not how much was yet re- 
quired ? I mentioned the amount, 
and in a day or two received his 
check for £60. Being unsolicited, 
we looked upon this gift as a direct 
answer to prayer. All throughout 
this work I believed God would 
help me, for I trusted in Him. 
The means might not come from 
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where, when, and from whom we 
might expect; but if it is God’s 
work and will, He can and does 
cheer us from unexpected quar- 
ters. He will never fail us. Our 
God and Father in Heaven is ever 
able and willing to help the weak- 
est of his children in any work un- 
dertaken for His glory alone. 

A final word to fellow-workers, 
and to myself as well as they. Let 
us watch against the temptation 
to carry on His work in ways, 
perhaps not sinful, but doubtful. 
Often natural prospects may be 
against us, and if we looked at 
things after the outward appear- 
ance, and the mere circumstances, 
we might be tempted to abandon 
His ways for our own plans. If we 
judged from natural appearances 
our trials would be weighty and 
our path dark indeed. I know 
right well what I am writing about. 
Yes, from deep experience. God 
can at such a time make Himself 
exceedingly precious, our ‘‘ex- 
ceeding Joy.” Let us not put our 
trust in man, or in our own hearts, 
or in circumstances. We will be 
sadly disappointed if we do; but 
cast all our burdens upon God, 
trusting Him for all we need, for 
His work and our temporal neces- 
sities, making everything a subject 
of prayer, and expect answers. 
We may have to wait, and the trial 
of our faith prove very severe, but 
if we truly are upright in heart, 
and not walking in ways contrary 
to the will of God, we will find 
Him to be very real, for He will 
manifest His power on our behalf, 
for God is very kind, loving, and 
gracious. And now that God has 
given us the Port Chalmers Sail- 
ors’ Rest as a freehold, we are 
looking to Him to send workers— 
men and women full of faith, hope, 
and love for souls. If this is at- 
tained, then doubtless our happy 
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experiences of the past will be re- by the Spirit of God, the chief ob- 
peated in far greater measure, and ject of our work will be achieved, 
with the fulness of blessing show- —Jehovah magnified in the salva- 


red upon the work and workers 


tion of souls. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING IN THE FOREIGN TRADE. 


[The following has been sent to this Magazine as to many other 


‘publications with a request for a discussion of its contents. 


We have 


no light to throw on the problem, but our readers ought to know what 


the problem is.—Ep. | 


It is a fact that the United States 
of 1810, with seven million inhab- 
atants, owned more registered ton- 
nage for oversea trade than the 
United States of 1903, with a pop- 
ulation of eighty million. 


This tonnage in 1810 was 981, 
000 ; it is now 873,000, and, worse 
still, it showed an actual decrease 
of six thousand tons from the year 
‘before. 


In 1810 American ships and 
American sailors carried 91.5 per 
cent. of their country’s ocean 
trade, and, moreover, a great share 
-of that of Europe. 


In 1861, though we had already 
lost our Atlantic steam lines and 
our shipbuilding was falling off, 
we still carried 65.2 per cent. of 
-our own trade and some of the 
‘trade of other nations. 


American ships last year con- 
~veyed only 8.8 per cent. of our im- 
ports and exports. Our register- 
ed tonnage in 1861 stood at 2,496, 
000. It stands now at 873,000. 
Two-thirds of our once great and 
powerful deep-sea fleet has vanish- 
ed—and not one new keel for a 
deep-sea ship is being laid on either 
our Atlantic or Pacific coastline. 


Meanwhile an ever increasing 
fleet of foreign vessels throngs our 
ports and monopolizes the carry- 


ing of more than nine-tenths of 
our import and export commerce. 


The United States pays to these 
foreign vessels for conveying our 
freights and passengers’upwards of 
one hundred million dollars a year. 
Much of this sum of money goes 
to steamers which are regularly en- 
rolled on the ‘‘ merchant cruiser ” 
list of European governments, 
which are manned by naval reserve 
officers and sailors, and are avail- 
able for service against us in war. 


The British Empire has 14,800, 
000 tons of merchant shipping ; 
Germany, 2,960,000 tons; France, 
1,480,000 tons ; Norway, 1,660,000 
tons ; Italy, 1,180,000 tons. By 
far the larger part of all these 
fleets is engaged in ocean carrying. 


But the United States of Amer- 
ica, which produces far more mer- 
chandise and now sends more 
abroad than any other nation, has 
a fleet registered for deep-sea com- 
merce of only 873,000 tons. 


American commerce, the labor 
in the mines, the forests, the 
shops and in the shipyards are in- 
terested in this question, and 
American farmers, whose products 
supply two-thirds of the value, 
and a much larger portion of the 
bulk, of our exports, are equally 
concerned with all other Ameri- 
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cans in whatever will contribute 
to the employment of American 
ships, their active and sustained 
competition with foreign ships, 
and the inevitable reduction in 
freight rates sure to follow such 
increased competition. 


The New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation invites you to 
give the facts herein set forth your 
earnest consideration. It is of the 
highest importance that American 
shipbuilding and ship-owning for 
ocean commerce must be revived. 
This is not a political question ; it 
is not a party question. It is a 
business question, pure and sim- 
ple, and a full, frank, good-tem- 
‘ah discussion of it ought to 

ring the whole country into har- 
monious support of some plan 
which will be practicable and ef- 
fective. 


Friends of free ships, subsidies, 
discriminating duties and every 
other policy that has been suggest- 
ed are cordially urged to present 
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their views and arguments. The | 
system which best stands the test. | 
of free debate is the system which | 
is most worthy of adoption. | 


But on one vital point all must. | 
be agreed beforehand, and that is: | 
that something must be done and 
done quickly, if we are to save the 
remnant of our ocean carrying 
trade and redeem our shipyards. 


The deplorable condition of the: 
ship-owning and shipbuilding in- 
dustries is in itself conclusive 
proof that a vigorous remedy is 
needed. 


The question is—what shall that 
remedy be ? 

Respectfully submitted, 
Aaron Vanderbilt, Chairman,. 
Darwin R. James, 

Herman Sielcken, 
Patrick Farrelly, 

Henry A. Rogers, 
Oscar S. Straus, ex-officio, 
Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine, New York Board of Trade 

and Transportation. 


JACK’S FORGIVENESS. 


Some years ago a service was be- 
ing held out at sea on a mission 
vessel, sailing with a large fishing 
fleet. The day was fine, the sea 
calm, and several of the skippers 
came on board to join in the wor- 
ship and to hear God’s word. 
Whilst the preacher was speaking, 
suddenly the men rose from their 
seats and went upon deck much to 
his surprise, and soon the “hold” 
was quite empty. On inquiring as 
to the cause and what he had said 
to occasion such behavior, he was 
relieved to hear that a sudden 
squall had sprung up, and the men 
had to hasten to their vessels. He 
then went on deck and found two 
skippers still on deck engaged in 
deep conversation. 


““Why have you not gone too ?” 
he inquired of the two men. 

*‘ Well,” replied one of them, 
“‘my ship has gone outside the 
fleet and is bound for home, and 
should the mate succeed in reach- 
ing the harbor without me, I shall 
have my certificate taken away. 
He knows that, and has done it on 
purpose.” 

“Well, and what are going to 
do?” inquired the preacher. 

‘“We are going to run him 
down,” was the answer. ‘My: 
friend here has the fastest ship in, 
the fleet, and we think we cam 
reach him before morning.” 

The two men then went away: 
together. 

A few days after the men. came 
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on board the mission vessel again, 
and inquiry was made about the 
offending mate. 

‘* Have you dismissed him ?” 

‘“No,” was the quiet answer. 

““ Well, but you will do so at the 
end of the voyage ?” 

Again the answer was given in 
the negative. 

“*« Was he very penitent and ask- 
ed your forgiveness ?” 

“On reaching the ship,” was 
the reply, ‘‘the mate was very 
impudent, and if it had happened 
a few years ago I should have 
knocked him down, but now, 
knowing the Lord Jesus as I do, 
and His great forgiveness to me, I 
have quite forgiven him.” 

There was something very great 
and noble about this fine strong 
man, forgiving as Christ had for- 
given him. He had what may be 
called a practical religion. We all 
can repeat the words of our Lord’s 
prayer: ‘‘ Forgive our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” But do we forgive 
as we hope to be forgiven ? 

Jack had not been a Christian 
for very long Once he had been 
a great drunkard and a fighter too. 
He had been feared by his own 
crew because of his brutal behav- 
ior. But having come on board 


the mission vessel to buy tobacco, © 


he had stayed to the service and had 
been made welcome to it by the 
Christian skippers who had come 
too. Soon the truth of Christ’s 
great salvation became clearer and 
clearer to him. He saw how much 
he had sinned, and also, like the 
woman mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, how 
much he had been forgiven. 
There are many who have had a 
good education and have been 
brought up in Christian homes, 
but Jack had to leave his home 
when quite a young boy, and had 
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been brought up amongst men who 
thought nothing of swearing and 
cruel conduct. As he reviewed 
his past life, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, all his sins 
came vividly before him, and the 
same Holy Spirit pointed him to 
the Lord Jesus as his only Saviour, 
and he saw Christ on the cross in 
his place. His gratitude became 
apparent in his life, and he hence- 
forth strove to walk in the steps 
of Christ’s most holy life. Like 
all others he was conscious of 
many failures, but he knew the 
presence of Christ, guarding, guid- 
ing, blessing, and keeping him. 
Evil temper and revenge were soon 
laid at the cross of Christ, and by 
daily watching and prayer he was 
given the mastery. He became 
conqueror through power given 
him by the great Conqueror. And 
at the time of trial he was able to 
give forgiveness to the one who 
had done or attempted to do him 
such great injury. The conscious- 
ness of his need of forgiveness and 
Christ’s love in giving it him en- 
abled him to forgive those who in- 
jured him. He was following Him 
who, whilst suffering on the cross, 
prayed for His murderers. 

Let us too strive like this fisher- _ 
man first to realise the depth of 
our sin against God. In order to 
do this we must ask for the Holy 
Spirit to teach us to ask forgive- 
ness, not only for what we have 
done, but also for what we have 
left undone. The greater our ad- 
vantages are the more we are to 
blame. He that knew his Lord’s 
will and did it not shall be beaten 
with many stripes. The ‘‘not do- 
ing” is often the sin. If a man 
could say: ‘‘ All the command- 
ments I have kept from my youth 
up, what lack I yet?” What he 
lacks is that he has left undone. 
And so, we too must go in all hu- 
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mility that we may know what we 
are leaving undone—things that 
might have been done years ago. 
But the grace of God is such that 
we receive forgiveness for the past, 
and with this knowledge let us go 
forth, always ready to forgive 
those who injure us. Not in or- 
der to receive forgiveness of our 
sins from God, but because we 
know we are forgiven and striving 
to be like our Lord and Master 
who has forgiven. 

Such was Jack’s motive. Be- 
fore he had turned to Christ and 
had known the true joy of forgive- 
nesss, if any one had done him in- 
jury he would have been ready to 
revenge it, but now quite a differ- 
ent spirit moved him. Forgive- 
ness and love are essential marks 
of a Christian. Let us look to it 
that through the Holy Spirit’s 
teaching we have both these estim- 
able qualities. 


ee 
An Estimate of Seamen 


A prominent Boston merchant, 
largely interested in shipping, said 
to me some months ago, “Sailors 
have changed, they are not worth 
helping now-a-days.” 

While it is true that the old time 


sailor—of the sailing vessel—has 


given place, with the advent of 
steam, to a seaman of a different 
type, yet after ten years’ experi- 
ence, my own impression is that 
the general run of seamen is still a 
pretty fine sort of aman. It is of 
course very common and easy for 
sentimental people to surround 
the sailor with a certain halo of 
romance and heroism that is often 
far from the truth. But it ismuch 
nearer the truth than the senti- 
ment above expressed which makes 
the sailor a loafer on board and a 
drunkard ashore. 
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Most certainly the men from the 
Atlantic liners who frequent St. 
Mary’s are as steady a set of men 
as one could find anywhere. 

In traveling abroad this summer 
I gained a still higher estimate 
of the seaman’s worth on board 
ship. Walking the deck late at 
night after most of the passengers 
have retired, a strange feeling of 
loneliness and of insecurity some- 
times comes over one. There may 
be thousands of souls on the ship, 
but all is quiet and one sees noth- 
ing but the blackness of the waters 
about, and hears only the throb- 
bing of the engines. We are hun- 
dreds of miles from land and there 
is nothing between us and the 
curling mass of the ocean’s waters 
but this our ship. An accident 
seems so possible, a break in the 
engine, a careless smoker’s pipe, a 
collision, and the thought comes— 
what would happen now in such a 
case ? The memory of what has 


. happened in other cases furnishes 


plenty of food for the imagina- 
tion. 

An officer said to me one night, 
in this connection, ‘‘ There would 
be only one thing todo. We would 
batten down the decks and save 
all we could.” Who are ‘“‘ we”? 
The officers of course. They would 
do what they could for their honor 
and the ship. But what would 
avail their commands without the 
men to obey these commands ? 
And here came the thought: we 
feel safe because we expect, under 
any circumstances, the officers and 
crew to stand between us and 
danger, even at the risk of their 
lives. Can we put any higher es- 
timate upon these men than just 
this almost unconscious convic- 
tion that they would do their 
dutv ? 

The passengers might lose their 
heads, the steerage might become 
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a mob and fight for the boats, but 
we should expect to see the sailors 
in their positions obeying orders 
from officers—and even the fire- 
men down below, working their 
fires as long as there was any hope 
in steam. In a word we passen- 
gers should all be seeking our own 
safety while the crew would do 
their duty without a thought of 
their own lives. 

Of course I am writing only of 
a conjecture and only of my own 
feelings, but I think these feelings 
would be general amongst most 
passengers. The result in case of 
accident might be far otherwise. I 
do not believe so—and in any case 
the implied confidence and trust 
in these men is the main point in 
my argument and speaks more for 
them than anything else. 

Any men whom we expect to do 
their duty in the face of danger 
and at the risk of their own lives 
—whether they be seamen, soldiers 
or firemen—are entitled to our 
highest respect. 

Certainly this is my experience. 
The faith in and regard for sea- 
men as I have seen them ashore 
has been tenfold increased as I 
have learned to know and think of 
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them in the discharge of their 
duty.— W. T. Crocker, in My 
Newghbor. 


—_—_——_=-@ > —- 
Job and the Fisherman. 


An old fisherman, deaf, and 
alone in the world, told me that in 
his youth he had learnt by heart 
the Book of Job, and that his 
nights on the sea had been comfort- 
ed and brightened by the argu- 
ments in that wonderful poem. I 
marvelled at his choice, and was a 
little dismayed when he seemed to 
have resolved to repeat the whole 
book for my benefit; but he ren- 
dered in so dramatic a manner the 
discussions between Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, Zophar and Job, that I was 
almost sorry when he stopped at 
the nineteenth chapter, and only 
took up the story again at the for- 
tieth. But will any one say that the 
ignorant fisherman was not greatly 
the gainer for this knowledge ?— 
Marianne Farningham. 


—_———»- +s __. 
Others serve the devil for pay, 
but cursers and swearers are vol- 


unteers who get nothing for their 
pay.— Boston. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


India. 
KARACHI, 


The Rey. T. E. F. Morton writes on 


September 1: 

Several cyclones threatened our port 
but none came and spent their fury here. 
Weare still in our temporary structure 
on the wharf, which our seamen find 


quite accessible and convenient. It is 
commodious and airy, and when the 
winds are high our lamps suffer some. 
The Government grant for the new Sea- 
men’s Rest has not yet been received; as 
soon as it comes, the Port Trust, I un- 
derstand, will lose no time in putting it 


up. 
awe have been exceptionally busy dur- 
ing the past few months, Lieut. Colonel 
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Southey of the 30th Baluch regiment, a 
man of God, conducted a Gospel service 
at the Rest, giving a very practical ad- 
dress. The chief officer of the S. S. Leth- 
ington, Mr. Clements, an Irishman, who 
knows his Bible well, addressed the sea- 
men on several occasions. The Rev. D. 
O. Fox, the presiding elder of the Bom- 
bay District of the M. E. Church, gave 
the sailors a good Gospel sermon. H. H. 
Aitkens, Esq., the Collector of Customs, 
Karachi, preached a beautiful sermon 
after our social last week. My wife, who 
is also a preacher, had the privilege of 
leading the carpenter of the 8. S. Ara- 
bistan, an Italian, to Christ. The truth 
of God has been faithfully declared at 
all the meetings. Capt. Newby of the 8. 
S. Ashruf, the chief engineer of the S. 
S. Fallondon Hall, the chief steward of 
the S. S. Monmouthshire, and the car- 
penter of another vessel and a private of 
the 2nd Suffolk regiment, brought their 
gramophones and phonographs over to 
the Rest and treated the seamen to selec- 
tions of music. A young cabin boy of 
the S. S. Gooldstan, 1 think, asked the 
Rev. Mr. Fox after his address if it was a 
sin tosmoke, as he had often been tempt- 
ed to take to the babit. 

The article ‘‘Can You?” in the Satt- 
ors’ Macazine of August I have had 
printed in tract form for distribution 
among captains and officers. I trust my 
brother superintendents may do likewise 
the world over. 

The S. S. Seneca came here from New 
York. Capt. Beynon and chief engineer 
Typher (an American from New York) 
were very congenial and kind. As she 
had just come straight from New York 
1 thought I would take my American 
wife to visit the vessel and so get a whiff 
of America. 1am glad to say my wife, 
daughters and I had a most enjoyable 
time. The vessel gave our work a con- 
tribution before she left our port for 
Bombay and Yokohama. 

Number of ships in port since last 
statement, 80; religious services held in 
chapel, 25; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 15, of others, 
4; religious visits made on ships, 200; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 62, 
tracts, 2,297, 


ee 
Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


The Rey. W. T. Austen writes on Sep- 
tember 2: 
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We have received two very pleasant 
calls from Mrs. Davenport and Mr. 
Stevens; they also visited our mission 
and were deeply interested. Mrs. Daven- 
port left a generous gift behind her. 
You will be interested in hearing that I 
have rented a Japanese house in a splen- 
did position and am now furnishing it 
for use as a Japanese Seamen’s Institute. 
Some time ago [ purchased a boat for 
the Japanese Scripture Reader, so that 
he is now well equipped for work. I 
have received more than $200, gold, in 
gifts from ships and sailors in aid of our 
work since January 1. 


KOBE, 


The Rey. Edward Makeham writes on 
August 24: 


Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 30, all others, 324; 
religious services held in chapel, 18, on 
shipboard, 4; funerals, 5; average at- 
tendance of seamen at religious services, 
7, of others, 4; religious visits made to 
hospitals, 8, on ships, 189; tracts and 
parcels of reading distributed, 63. 


——$__>¢<——_—_— 


Chile, 8. A. 
VALPARAISO. 


The Rev. Frank Thompson writes on 
August 3: 


Delayed, I am sorry to say, owing to 
the disturbances in consequence of the 
bloody riots which took place in our 
streets, then by the appearance of the 
bubonic pest, interfering with business 
and interrupting all mail traffic, espe- 
cially with other countries, and finally 
by an appalling disaster in the bay with 
great loss of life, through foundering of 
the coast mail steamship Areguippa at 
her moorings. ‘The captain, his wife, 
all her officers but one, all the crew but 
nine and several passengers,—about one 
hundred persons from this one ship lost 
in a few hours in the darkness of a dread- 
fully stormy night. The British bark 
Foyledale driven from her anchors and 
lost on the break-water in the same 
storm; the captain’s wife, child and sev- 
en of his men lost. All this under our 
eyes, you might say, and no possibility 
of rendering assistance. Capt. C. A. 
Kerry, of the British bark Foyledale, 
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came to my house, at my request, and 
remained with me until he sailed for 
home, a broken-hearted man, July 28. 
All the above happened on June 2. 

Our hearts, hands and time have been 
fully occupied ministering to the living 
and caring for the dead. We seem to 
have been overwhelmed with a cloud of 
darkness. But thanks be to God the 
clouds are lifting, hope is reviving, peace 
and order are returning, and there is a 
better prospect before us for the near 
future. 

The political aspect of the country is 
more tranquil and reassuring; the au- 
thorities are combatting the spread of 
the bubonic pest by sanitary means, and 
our stormy winter season is nearly over 
for the present year. 

The mission has fulfilled its duties and 
high calling, rising to the extra demands 
made upon it in the above mentioned 
trying circumstances in a most admira- 
ble manner, establishing itself more 
firmly than ever in the esteem of the peo- 
ple of the sea and land. ‘Thanking the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRienpD Society for 
its continued support. 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 1, all others, 120; 
religious services held in chapel afloat, 
13, on shipboard, 16, in hospital, 12, 
elsewhere, 9; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 19, of others, 
5; religious visits made to hospitals, 15, 
on ships, 110, in boarding houses, 7; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 5, 
tracts, 450, magazines, 680, papers, 900. 


——E ae 
Madeira. 


FUNCHAL. 


Over fifteen hundred vessels visit the 
Funchal harbor every year. The major- 
ity of these are merchant vessels, from 
which very few sailors come ashore. 
There are also a large number of coalers 
—4. €., vessels which bring coal to the 
three great coal firms who now have de- 
pots in the Madeira Islands. The sailors 
from these vessels are not allowed to 
come ashore, but they can be visited, and 
services are held for them, there being 
fifteen to twenty-five men on each ves- 
sel. 

There are frequent arrivals of war 
ships and training vessels of the differ- 
ent nations. From these, sailors come 
on shore for longer or shorter periods. 
To these our Sailors’ Rest is a great bless- 
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ing. A phenomenal work was accom- 
pred a few months ago, when the 

nglish Channel fleet was in the har- 
bor, which consisted of eight great war 
ships. During five days over 1,800 visit- 
ed our Rest. It was delightful to see the 
adjoining chapel crowded with these 
men, as the crowds came and went, and 
to see how they enjoyed the tea, bread, 
eggs, and other food provided for them 
at reasonable prices. Messrs. Smart and 
Nind, and the missionary ladies, all had 
their hands full. Besides these, several 
English ladies volunteered their services, 
and some of our pupils in our schools in 
Funchal also helped. That one great oc- 
casion abundantly justified all the ex- 
pense that the Rest has cost. 

We have expended on the Sailors’ Rest 
£105. This has given us a good bath- 
room, furnished eight peds, a counter 
where refreshments are served, put in 
partitions where needed, and in many 
ways improved and added to the comfort 
of the Rest.—Christian Work in the Mar 
deira Islands. 


ooo 
Philippine Islands. 


MANILA. — 


The Rey. J. L. McLaughlin writes on 


August 15: 

The superintendent reports that last 
year there were 7,370 lodgings furnished 
by the Home, of which 3,316 were paid 
for in full. There were 292 religious. 
services held in English, Chinese and 
Spanish; there were 300 sailors aided to 
positions ashore and afloat; 2 funerals. 
were held from the Home. These are a 
few of the principal items in the report. 
Financially, I report the total receipts for 
the twelve months, $4,852.60, Mexican 
currency; and the total expenditures, 
$4,618.42; leaving a surplus of $2384.18 
in the treasury. On the whole it seems 
a good report. 

The committee decided to continue the 
Home as it has been run, with several 
changes in view that will be carried out 
in the year. Personally I have every con- 
fidence in the need of the Home here. It 
is doing a splendid work, yet 1 do not 
feel equal to the amount of work it de- 
mands from me. I am willing to do all 
T can, and so continue on the committee 
although I would far rather not have 
done so, since my work is too much for 
me, 
The Home has won a good reputation 
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in the city, and in spite of the money 
closeness [ believe we can pull through, 
that is, counting on your continued sup- 
port. But we must have a property of 
our own. I do not see how we will be 
able to make the Home a permanent 
thing unless we get this property. Now 
very much to my surprise, the Municipal 
Board has offered a splendid site at mere- 
dy a nominal rental; they must ask some- 
thing, but their price will not be one per 
cent. of the real value of the land. The 
board made this offer in consideration of 
the real work we are trying to do, Now 
I believe we ought to take advantage of 
their offer. Mr. McLeod thinks we ought 
to have at least $15,000, gold, for the 
building, and I think he would give one 
of the fifteen. However, I think that 
we could put up a good building for 
$7,000, gold, and believe we could easily 
go ahead if we could secure $5,000 out- 
‘side of Manila. I cannot see how we are 
to make the work permanent unless we 

et this building. If we had it, I be- 

leve we could soon put it on a living 
basis, even without your support. I do 
not regret a particle of the hard work I 
have put into the Home; I am glad to 
hhave had the opportunity, but 1 fear the 
time is soon coming when I will have to 
rest awhile and I do want to see a per- 
manent Home here before that time. 
Can you help us to secure this first 
$5,000? I cease not to pray continually 
that some one will be moved to help us 
to this amount. With very grateful 
thanks for your kind support and best 
wishes. 


2 o~< —___—_. 


England. 


WATERFORD. 


' “Mr.Wames Taylor reported to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Sailors’ Society: 


One time J inet a Christian sailor who 
had preserved the 17th chapter of John 
in a tobacco box, and his story was, a 
Testament was lying in the galley and 
he wanted a light and he tore a leaf out. 
‘Others seemingly did the same thing, 
but just before lighting it, he looked at 
it and commenced to read it. God’s 
Spirit was at work, and the man slipped 
the leaf into his pocket and the contents 
of that leaf made him think, and it was 
read and re-read, and at some meetings 
on shore the way was made more clear 
and he was led to the Saviour, and so 
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made a point of preserving the leaf of 
the Testament, which, he said, ‘‘ reveal- 
ed to him what he was,” when he thought 
so little of making a light of it, and was 
the means, in God’s hands, of what he is, 
‘‘now a saved man.” 

A large grain vessel came into our 
port, the crew were of different nation- 
alities, several of the men from the con- 
tinent were professed atheists; one of 
these, a Hungarian, was rather a clever 
man and could speak five languages. He 
was the chief speaker for his companions. 
Tn conversation, one of our lady workers 
took him up as if he denied the existence 
of God altogether; and in reply to her 
question he said ‘‘ How can I deny what 
I have no conception of ? I have no idea 
of what you mean by God, or, in other 
words, I have no knowledge of Him.” 
On our side we tried to show that God 
was revealing Himself to us in His work 
of creation and providence, and in His 

reat work of redemption; and we have 

is Word to guide us. In the course of 
the discussion one of the ladies referred 
to God as ‘‘ good.” The Hungarian re- 
plied, ‘‘I could make use of that epithet 
to any being only in the same sense I 
would apply it to my fellow creatures.” 
Just before they separated Miss Elliott 
proposed to pray with them; she said, 
“‘It was a solemn time, they might never 
meet again on earth, and if they were 
not converted they would not meet in 
heaven.” They knelt down and she pray- 
ed; when she finished she called on Miss 
Perks to lead in prayer; just then I re- 
turned, and as this lady prayed she was 
overcome with emotion, and before she 
had finished she wept but still she pray- 
ed on, and when they rose from their 
knees there were many moist eyes. She 
took the Hungarian’s hand, and as she 
let it go she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, won’t you 
meet me in heaven?” He did not say he 
would, and all] left for their ships. Later 
on he returned and said ‘‘I cannot go 
without pe you know that the con- 
versations we have had have changed my 
mind. Will you tell the ladies? and tell 
that young lady that. with God’s help, I 
shall meet her in heaven if we do not 
meet sooner.” I gave him a Bible and 
committed him to the care of the Good 
Shepherd. Just before last Christmas I 
had a letter from him which truly reveal- 
ed the great change of heart. The ladies 
also received letters from him. The 
young lady who so earnestly pleaded 
with him to meet her in heaven was near- 
ing the better land herself when his let- 
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ter arrived, and it was a source of joy to 
hear from him. It was her earnest plead- 
ing the Lord used in bringing him toa 
decision. She was taken suddenly ill, 
and a few days after the sailor’s letter 
reached her she was with the Lord, which 
is far better. 

_ Last winter a Norwegian ship came 
into our port, she was on her way to 
South Africa with coals. In a storm in 
November she was dismasted and one 
man was lost. They were tossed about 
in a very helpless state for a week after; 
they tried to get into Falmouth, but the 
winds proved contrary; then they tried 
to get to Cardiff; next to Queenstown, 
but failed in all cases, In the end they 
reached Waterford. I arranged for a 


At Ports in the 


New York. 
NAYY YARD, 


; Mr. H. G. Fithian writes on October 


I desire here to extend hearty thanks 
to those who so kindly took charge of 
the services during my vacation. All 
were helpful; every service had results. 
I refer to chaplain W. T. Helms, U.S. 
N., Col. Chas. R. Ray, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Elliott, Messrs. J. Denton, Wm. Har- 
ris, H. Simons and our ever faithful and 
efficient organist, Mrs. Wood-Nelson. 

There is a fleet of at least six battle 
ships and almost as many more of other 
types at the Navy Yard with several thou- 
sand men. I have met many familiar 
faces, shaking hands with numbers of 
men who declare, by the grace of God, 
the last cruise was their best, and victo- 
ries won over temptations more than 
ever. 


Letters. 


““Mr. Fithian, I am glad I am saved; 
had some hard battles, but with a few 
scars I’m here stronger in my faith in 
Jesus to save than ever before. God 
knows I want to be true to Him and then 
I know I'll be true to myself and every- 
body else.” 


“‘Yes, I was saved, I believe, in the 
meeting the other night; it came so clear 
to me that I just asked God to forgive 
me for Jesus’ sake and I believed and 
somehow I seem to know I’m saved. 
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meeting the next morning and brought 
some lady and other helpers, and souls 
were saved. The captain and crew were 
invited to the Rest for tea, other Chris- 
tian families invited them too, and the 
captain invited the shore friends to his 
ship for supper, so there were quite a 
number of little family parties. The 
spirits of all on board began to revive, 
and best of all, through lady workers 
and other Christian effort, meetings on 
shore and aboard; each man on board 
was led to the Saviour during their stay 
in Waterford. The captain’s testimony 
at a meeting before he left was, ‘‘ God 
had a purpose in bringing them to Wa- 
terford!” Here the whole crew were 
converted, 


United States. 


Why, sir, I feel so different, and I think 
T act different, and I know I am doing 
some things at least different. I don’t 
ever want to go back. I wonder why I 
never saw this thing before.” 


‘‘ Had some hard luck, chaplain, made 
a fall, got awfully hurt, but think I 
learnt my lesson anyway. I want to try 
again; won’t you pray for me? Mac, 
talks about a feeling, somehow I ain’t 
had that yet, but if that’s what I need, I 
want it. I love God and I want to serve 
Jesus and do just what I ought to do, 
but sometimes I can’t and I do pray.... 
Write me, won’t you, please, and pray 
for me.” 


“¢Tom wants me to write you, as he is 
sick in hospital; says it is so kind of you 
to write him and he fears if you don’t 
hear from him you won’t write any more 
and he wants you to know that he is sick 
and can’t write. I told him Id try. 
Tom says ‘tell chaplain I am trying to 
be good and trust Jesus as my Saviour.’ 
He prayed, they say, when he was out of 
his head. I think Tom is a good boy. I 
know you will write him, and when you 
pray for him, please pray for me.” 


‘¢This is a hot place and many of the 
boys are in hard luck, but say, chaplain, 
I don’t have as hard time as I once had 
before I learnt to pray. I ask God for 
Jesus’ sake to take care of me and help 
me every morning, and then I pray again 
when I turnin. I’m getting on fine. 
go to church whenever I get liberty and 
can find one to go to.” 
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‘‘ Your letter came a few days ago; it 
is a pleasure to get a few reassuring 
words, it fills my heart with joy to read 
your letters; every day people of a low, 
degraded standard surround me, and you 
will admit if a large stone continually 
grinds on a smaller one, it is likely to 
get still smaller. I fear this is my con- 
dition. There is not a single Christian 
on this ship besides myself, and oh, how 
lonely I get! 1 do not say this to con- 
demn the men, but to show you my al- 
most helpless position. I have lost 
ground, but I long to get back where I 
once was; I am at present struggling to 
get where I once stood. I still cling to 
my Saviour, and if He restores to me 
the joy of His salvation I will always 
obey Him. I started going to church 
again last Sunday and expect to when- 
ever in port and can. It is good for one 
to fight through the temptations, for 
where sin is there no happiness dwells; 
so dear friend pray for me for I know 
I will again find rest and peace in the 
love of God. I will nut see you for a 
long time, but I beg of you to remember 
me and write me often.” 


i 


Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 


The Rev. J. B. Merritt writes on Sep- 
tember 30: 


There have been fewer sick seamen to 
visit during the quarter than ever before 
in my experience. The bark James H. 
Hamilene was wrecked off Hatteras the 
last of August; while the vessel was a 
total loss, by God’s mercy there was no 
loss of life. The men were brought here 
and I aided them in reaching their 
homes. 

A few days ago I officiated at the fun- 
eral of Capt. Hudgins, of this city, a 
man weil known here, in the ninety-sec- 
ond year of his age. He was a wonder- 
fully well preserved man and was able to 
work up to a few months ago. He had 
been an officer on vessels of various kinds 
for about seventy years. We, however, 
have a still older sailor just across the 
river from usin Portsmouth, who is nine- 
ty-seven or eight years of age. Once more 
I visited a schooner two days ago which 
had employed on it three generations of 
the same family, the grandfather, seven- 
ty-nine years of age, the son about fifty, 
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and the grandson seventeen years old. 
These old men were all sober, careful 
men and to this doubtless they owe their 
long lives by the blessing of God. 
Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 109, all others, 14; 
religious services held in chapel, 18, 
elsewhere, 8; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 12, of others, 6; 
religious visits made to hospitals, 92, on 
ships, 123; Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed, 30, tracts, 8,000 pages. 


——— tS 


Alabama. 


MOBILE, 


The Rey. R. A. Mickle writes on Octo- 
ber 1: 


Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 16, all others, 54; 
religious services held in chapel, 8, in 
hospital, 12; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 8; visits to 
hospital, 4, on ships, 85, to boarding 
houses, 23; distributed many magazines 
and Enghsh, German, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian tracts. 

The work on the interior of the Bethel 
has been considerably retarded by the 
unavoidable delay in getting all the ceil- 
ing necessary. The mill-men who donat- 
ed the lumber are Messrs. Roseberry, J. 
J. Blacksher, and Hubbard Brothers. It 
is a generous contribution and the job 
will be completed probably in time for 
the October concert. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the sailors and a source 
of regret to the ladies to have to suspend 
these popular entertainments for seamen. 
But the loss will be fully compensated 
when the Bethel is put in fine order and 
finished in style, and the handsome new 
piano, ‘‘ The Macartney Memorial,” all 
our own, is installed in its place. We 
will be relieved from this additional ex- 
pense in the monthly outlay. Very many 
citizens have donated fine magazines; 
the Mobile Stationery Company gave a 
lot of pen-holders; one lady gave articles 
of clothing, &c.; two kind restaurateurs 
gave food. Several seamen have availed 
themselves of the privilege of sleeping 
in the Bethel at night. Our sexton gives 
entire satisfaction. He remembers to 
this day that ten years ago, as a ship- 
wrecked mariner, he was cared -for by 
your Society in New York, and given 
fifteen days’ board and a complete outfit 
of clothing, 
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Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS, 


Mr. James Sherrard writes on October 
25 

We have made good use of the summer 
months in improving our property and 
in increasing our attractions for seamen. 
We have also accumulated a large sup- 
ply of reading matter for our busier 
months, Since our last report death has 
made us another visit and removed the 
last surviving charter member, Mr. J. 
C. Morris, who had been prominently 
connected with the Bethel for the past 
forty-three years. This is the third death 
in the past twelve months. We have lost 
the president of the board of directors, 
the president of our Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
and now Mr. Morris. Their places have 
been supplied by others who have shown 
an interest in our work for seamen. 

Our first Saturday night concert of the 
season will be given to-morrow under the 
auspices of our Ladies’ Auxiliary. We 
are expecting a large audience of sea- 
men and citizens. On the first Sunday 
evening of each month, the assistant 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
conducts the services at the Bethel. He 
preaches sound Gospel doctrine, and 
makes earnest appeals to the men. When 
a large per cent. of the men are Ger- 
man, we have a short address in that 
language. A gentleman who speaks 
Spanish, and is a member of the Pryta- 
nia Street Presbyterian Church, has 
promised to come around and talk to the 
many Spaniards who frequent our rooms. 
1 have also interested a Frenchman and 
an Italian in men of their nationalities. 
Weare planning for and expecting a good 
work this fall and winter. 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 101, all others, 200; 
128 ships were visited, and 1,972 invita- 
tions distributed among the crews; 1,833 
seamen availed themselves of the priv- 
ileges of the Bethel; 433 wrote letters to 
their homes at the free correspondence 
tables, and 197 seamen attended the 25 
services held in the Bethel Church, there 
were also 229 citizens present at these 
meetings; 24 visits were made to the 
sick sailors in the hospitals and they 
were supplied with desirable reading 
matter; 12 services were held in the Ma- 
rine Hospital, with 138 in attendance; 
229 seamen out of employment were sup- 
plied with lodgings; 2,244 papers, 509 
magazines, 828 tracts, and 16 Gospels 
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and Testaments were distributed among 
crews going to sea, 


Oo eee 
Washington, 


PORT TOWNSEND, 


Mr. C. L. Terry writes on September 
15: : 


Our work among the seamen since last 
report has been for the greater part out- 
side the Bethel. We have used our oars 
and sails a great deal this summer and 
every Sunday we have held from one to 
three services on vessels lying in the bay. 
These meetings are tous always the most 
satisfactory. With the main hatch or a 
spare spar for our seating space, our 
folding organ, a few consecrated helpers 
(not sight-seeking, curious faces), the of- 
ficers and men both before us, we always 
feel that this is the ideal condition for 
presenting to these, the most respectful 
and attentive of listeners, the 2 pi 
Gospel of God’s redeeming love. A few, 
not many, have sought and found. Oh, 
that our brothers of the deep might 
catch the sweet tones of God’s harbor 
bell calling them from out the fog and 
darkness into clear skies and sunshine! 


Why sail on in danger, 
O brothers of mine? 
Hark! hark! to message, 
Borne over the brine. 


‘Tis God’s gracious Gospel 
Of mercy and love, 

“For offences a pardon 
And strength from above.” 


Then follow no longer 
The syrens of sin, 

But looking to Jesus 
A new voyage begin. 


The voice of the Spirit 
A compass will be, 
The Bible a chart 
Sailing life’s troubled sea. 


“God's favor,’ the motto 
Wherever you roam, 

The voyage safe ended, 
In heaven, at home. 


We have funds on hand for two loan 
libraries. Believing that good books are 
most potent factors in shaping character 
and appreciating the grand work the pa- 
rent Society is doing on the Atlantic 
coast, we have been encouraged to start 
in an humble way to supply as many out- 
going vessels (that are to return to the 
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Sound) as possible with libraries, We 
have two to start with. 

A most enjoyable and entertaining 
concert was given by part of the crews of 
the British steamship Yeddo and British 
bark Dunstaffuoge for the benefit of the 
loan library fund; no admission was 
charged but a collection was taken and 
$25 was received. We greatly appreciate 
the help given by the gentlemen taking 
part in the program, which did credit to 
the seafaring fraternity. 

Many crews have been shipped and, as 
far as we could, good literature has been 
sent with them. Nearly all the foreign 
bound vessels call here for men; the 
boarding house combine has it so arrang- 
ed that as high as $70 per man is charg- 
ed where contracts are not made by ship 
owners with the boarding house men. 
Many of the large ship owners in Eng- 
land have contracts by which $35 per 
man is paid and the seaman when once 
in the boarding house has all the liberty 
of choice as to when and where he will 
go, that he is willing to take punish- 
ment for. Hip, hip, hurrah, for the 
Stars and Stripes, ‘‘ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” I wish our 

overnment would make some effective 
aws and then keep ‘‘grafters” out of 
offices where twice their salary is made 
by helping to defeat the purpose of the 
laws. ‘‘‘Then would good men on the 
sea increase; and all peoples, even the 
boarding house men, honor our laws.” 

The leaflets, S—EAMEN’s FRIEND, and 
the Sartors’ MaGazine are both trea- 
sures of the deep, opening up to the sea- 
men and all who read possibilities of 
boundless treasures in God’s ocean of 
love. Thanking you for the aid given 
in a financial way, without which it 
would seem impossible to maintain this 
work. 


—_—__— 6 


The Stars and Planets for 
November, 1908. 


During November Jupiter will con- 
tinue to be a prominent object in the 
evening sky. One hour after sunset it 
will be S. EH. by S. at an altitude of 40°. 
The two right hand stars in the square 
of Pegasus point nearly to Jupiter. 
About two and one half hours after sun- 
set Jupiter reaches the meridian. 

Saturn at the middle of the month 
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and one hour after sunset is S. S. W. at 
an altitude of 25°, It is in the constel- 
lation of Capricornus and about 30° 
south of the bright star Altair. 

Mars will be too near the sun to be 

seen to good advantage. One hour after 
sunset on November 15 it will be S. W. 
at an altitude of 15°. 
_' Venus is a morning star. It is easily 
recognized by its great brilliancy. One 
hour before sunrise it will be S. E. by E. 
at an altitude of 30°. The bright star 
Spica will be about 15° below Venus. On. 
November 14 the moon will come very 
close to Venus. On the 24th the moon 
will be near Saturn and on the 27th it 
will be within three or four degrees of 
Jupiter. 

On November 28 Mercury is at great- 
est elongation west. It is then , visible 
as a morning star, being close to the 
horizon. 


W. M. ReeEp. 


_——_——_=<5 0~<———__ 


Princeton University. 


Receipts for September, 
1908. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Central Congregational 


CRUTCH cles deecicserimetine senictee etearen 1 83 
CoNNECTICUT. 
Haddam, Congregational Church.... 5 00 
Hartford, First Congregational Ch.. 36 80 
Middlebury, Congregational Church. 375 
Manchester, Second Congregational 
Church okies asiet aden eee 12 79 
Somers, peer sone @hurcehs. ees 2 40 
Thomaston, Congregational Church. 11 81 
New YorK. 
New York City, steamship collec- 
tions from the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Cv,, received per 
H. G. Philips, cashier. ...../.<... 107 09 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Ch.... 93 76 
Capt. A. T. Loveland, master of 
schooner John R. Fell, of Phila- 
delphia, for library work........ 5 00 
Capt. W. W. McBride, of bar 
olden Rod, for loan library 
IWOPRKS civierslsversistojetere sicremtenreternare ieee 2 00 
Peekskill, on account of bequest of 
Sarah E. Lent, late of Peekskill, ‘ 
per Stephen Lent, executor...... 650 00. 
Sunday School of First Presbyte- 
rian Church, for a loan library.. 25 00 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, Mariners’ Church.... 10 00 


$1,067 23. 
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AMERICAN LINE, *.° RED STAR LINE, 


MEW YORK and NEW YORK and 
SOUTHAMPTON. ANTWERP. 
SAILING FROM 


NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. | NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY. | 
SOUTHAMPTON EVERY SATURDAY. ANTWERP EVERY SATURDAY. 


FLEET. 

Tonnage Tonnage 
FINLAND, - Twin Screw, - 12,760 FRIESLAND, = - - - 6,409 
KROONLAND, - 2 a - 12,760 WESTERNLAND, - - - - 5,708 
VADERLAND, - oe ee - 12,736 NOORDLAND, - - - - 5,150 
ZEELAND, : ee w - 11,905 BELGENLAND, - - - - 3,873 
MERION, - as ce - 11,635 RAYNLAND, = = = 3 3,868 
HAVERFORD, - s ss - 11,635 PENNLAND, - - - = 3,867 
ST. LOUIS, - sf se - 11,629 OHIO, = - - - 3,392 
ST, PAUL, - ee OS - 11,629 PENNSYLVANIA, - - - - 3,166 
NEW YORK, - ee ee - 10,674 INDIANA. - - - - 8,158 
PHILADELPHIA, - ft iG - 10,438 NEDERLAND, - - - - 2,610 
KENSINGTON, - 2 sé - 8,669 SWITZERLAND, - - - - 2,602 
SOUTHWARK, - ou es - 8,607 CONEMAUGH, - - 2,328 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO., 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Sailing every Wednesday and Friday, from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, calling at 
QUEENSTOWN to land Mail and Passengers, 


‘ : 
“Oceanic” Germanic” 
17,274 tons. 6. 0es bose 

nn a taatial! 
Majestic ‘ig, ee 
ie tons, Britannic’ 
5 
Teutonic” 004 tons, 
10,000 tons. “Cymric” 

6 ' 

‘Celtic”” 13,096 tons, 
20,904 tons. i 
“Arabic” Cedric” 
15,240 tons. 21,000 tons. 


SALOON PASSAGE, Winter Season, from $60.00 up, ACCORDING TO STEAMER 
t Lareinnn mines and ey rer ada selected. 
uperior accommodation. Rates, Winter Season, from $45. 
ACCORDING TO STEAMER and accommodation solocrene toot 
for plans and information apply at Company’s Office, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
or Piers 48 and 49, N. R. 


ws 
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LIST OF MISSIONARIES AIDED BY THE SOCIETY, 


“Bweden: Helsingborg.<. ~-asevcceecesss Ke I. Berg. 

ef Stockholm......5...00 + secceseeee Je T Hedstrom. 
Gottenburg.........:.+:000 seeeeee Christian Nielsen. 

‘Denmark: Copenhagen... socesecesess. ROV. A. Wollesen, 

Germany: Hamburg.....00..0::e000.++» British and Americar Sailors’ Institute. 


em: ANtWEIPiiteesced ce tcced +eveee Antwerp Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. J. Adams, 
Ataly: Genoa............ esse eeecoeseesee GenOa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller, D.D. 
Naples sie a% acres eed vann cassie sees Naples Harbor Mission, Rev. T. Johnstone Irving. 


‘India: Bomb. DAY-coccsccssecssees sesvcoee Seamen’s Rest, Mr. F.-H: Havens, Superintendent. 
Karachi: 2.5 oc. seis onc os ssecsseeves Rov. I.E. F. Morton. 

Japan: Worchanis: se batintees s olyyateasens ROVscW; a Austen: 
Kobe. saterccssocccseossssrvecsssence REV, Edward Makeham. 


“Chile: Val ATAISO, cae viv ce bs veeb sce. «ee Rey. Frank Thompson. 
Argentine Republic: Buenos Ayres aire Buenos. Ayres Sailors’ Home, Henry F. Fellows. 
RUOSATIO “ss =o: 62 Sent oss veoecesscees ROSArIO Sailors’ Home and Mission, E. Hallberg. 
“Uruguay: Montevideo.........-..- eecee Montevideo Harbor Mission, Rev.-G. P. Howard. 
‘ Madeira: Popensl: +. -eees coceseesoeese. Mission to Sailors and:Sailors’ Rest, Rev. W.G. Smart. ~ 
“Manila, 1 Fic TR Re eer pte seeceesssee Manila Sailors’ Home, Rev. David O. Lund, Superintendent. 
assachusetts: Gloucester. ...-- Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, Rev. E, H. Roper. 
New York: Brooklyn U.S. Navy Yard.; A. G. Fithian. 
Virginia: Norfolk......6....... eseeeeeeee Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 
/North Carolina: Wilmington.....:...-.- Wilmington Port Society, 
South Carolina: Charleston............+ Charleston Port Society, Rev. P. A. Murray. 
» Florida: Pensacola.:... ec-sveccrvccseoes Pensacola Port Society, Rev, Henry C. Cushman, 
“Georgia: eo Pale kad Gena eat Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 
, Alabama: Mobile......,..ccesessseeeeeees Mobile Port Society, Rev. R. A. Mickle. 
Texas: Galveston.......:.000¢ seseoece.e. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. J. F. Sarner. 
“Louisiana: New Orleans... vuieenielanies G ey. Orleans Port Society, James Sherrard. 
Oregon: Portland.....35..%-c:s000..-.0ee W.S, Fletcher, 
Astoria ....... oT iicssseseeveee Rev, J. McCormac., 
Washington: Tacoma.....-..+++,0s060.6 Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. R. S. Stubbs, 
: Seattle.......... ccsesevccoceceseses HOattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Kev. G. F West. 


Port Townsend.....-..se2+00+-+++. Port Townsend Seanien’s Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 
: DIRECTORY OF SAILORS’ HOMES AND READING ROOMS. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 
‘Portsmouth, N. H., No. 104 Market St... Seamen’s Aid Society. . ss seeeee. REV. J. O. Cornish. 
Boston, Mass., N. Sq. Mariners’ House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Society ey Aha Capt. J. P. Hatch. 
Phineas Stowe Seamen’s Home.... Ladies’ Bethel Soc'y, 8N, Bennett St. Geers C. Smith. 
East Boston, 120 Marginal St...... Episcopal City Mission..... cocesseeee James M, Battles, Supt. 
New Bedford, Mass., 14 Bethel Court.... Ladies Branch N. B. P.S........20 EB. Williams. 
Providence, R. i BSS South Main: Stieaec eons ae Kok oes oe Gadalnd dns ove s.... Capt. Daniel Cook, Supt. 


New York. N. Y., 52 Market St....... .. Epis. Missionary Societ; for Seamen. 

‘Brooklyn. N. Y., 172 Carroll St..--.s.+ 0+ Scandinavian Sailors’ Home.....- «». Capt. C. Ullenars, Supt. 
Philadelphia. Pa., 422 South Front St... Penn. Lutheran Seamen’s Home... Capt. R. 8. Lippincott. 
‘Baltimore, Md., “The Anchorage,”’ B’dway & Thames St. Women’s Auxiliary, Fort Mission. 
Wilmington, N. C., Front and Dock Sts.. eaunigion Port SOGGY new gs on wierd Mr. Christofferson, 
Charleston, 5. Cy 44 Mary pt Be see-.ee Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. P. A, Murray. 
Mobile, Alaeees » Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.. 

New Orleans. La.. . New Orleans Seamen’s Friend Soc’ 7. 

New Haven, Conn. iavews . Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt. 


= MARINERS? CHURCHES AND MISSIONS 
Location. Aided by Missionaries. 


“Portland, Me., Fort St., n. Cubtom House. Portland Seamen s Friend Society.. Rev. F. Southworth. 
| Boston, ‘Mass , 332 Hanover Stoesecee-ce- Boston Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘* H. ee Brady. 


Bethel, 387 Hanover St.... 0.0.2.0 Boston Seamen’s Friend Society Fistgars ickerson. 
Charlestown. 46 Water St..... +0... Episeo al City Mission.... Mr. § ‘HH. King. 
-East Boston Bethel... =<... ese.00s6. Methodist... vee cece ca ccee . Rev. L. B. Bates. 
‘120 Marginal Stites Foleo) City Mission .. os 
Gloucester, Mass., 6 Duncan St.......... cester Fishermen’s Institute... “ E.H. Roper. 
Vineyard Haven.. Je eeecsssracesessvsseee, BOStOn Seamen's Friend Society... Mr. Madison Edwards, 
New Bedford, Mass.......- New Bedford Port Society.. .... ...Rev. E. See se 
New Haven Conn.., Bethel, ‘61 Water "St Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society. s¢ John O. Ber; 
_New York N.Y., Catharine, c. Medion: New, York Port Society... ‘* Samuel Bo 
z 128 Charlton Sb. sc renviceeenceerrers “Westside Branch, Mr. John MeCormack 
‘ $ c and W. Aubrey Vail. 
34 Pike Street, E.R .- ..s.s00....- i dap Missionary Society. Tees Rev. A. R. Mansfield. 
3899 West Street, INR Scher ovecae e Seamen’s Christian Ass’n..... es Stafford Wright. 


341 West-Street, N. Biden an hina Episcopal Missionary Society-..-..« ‘“ W. A. A, Gardner, 
: 21 Coenties Slip-. 5 ss Re «see. ‘ Isaac Maguire. 

i Brooklyn, N. Y., 193 9th St., ‘n. ‘3rd Ave... Danish Ey.-Luth. Seamen’s Mission.. ‘* R,. Andersen. 

- Scand., William St.. near Richard.. Norwegian Luth. Seamen’s Mission. ‘ Jakob Bo. ° 

Sea Mis., Atlantic & Columbia Sts. Central Presbyterian Church ...- ~‘* Carl Podin. 

petedclphla, Pa.., Front St., above Pine. The Mariners’ Church, Presbyterian ‘ nou F, Lee. 


'N, W. cor. Front and ‘Queen Sts... Episcopal Miss. Ass’n for Seamen.., ‘ Geo, 8. Gassner, 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist............ Magtbwsweeentenie sas d 
_ Washington Ave. and 3rd Street,. Methodist.wc.esercecesecersees ssesee “* W. Downey. 
-- Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. en nN ecw ees woevees, fo HN. Harris. 
Baltimore Md., Aliceanna & Bethel Sts. Seamen’s Union Bethel Society ee: “ G, W. Heyde. 
~ 813-815 South Broadway........... Port Mission. ...cce-cosssecesesseeees Mr. B._W. Jenkins, Sec. 


: Capt. James Nutchey, 
‘Norfolk, Va., Sea. Bethel, 327 Main St... Norfolk Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J. B. Merritt, 
‘Wilmington UN. Ce. seeccoooe Wilmington Port Society,..-. 00... - 


rleston, 8. C., 44 & 16 Market St..... Charleston Port Society...s-ssess++ . ‘Pp. A. Murray. 
soma as. Cy kevelg es astses sdb (eaneee eae eae Seamen’s Friend Society, ‘s H. Iverson. - 


rN eat ch St., near Wate fs “s , Pee ee) ace 
sbile, Alja., Chure near Wa er. : bs * R.A. Mickle, 

bile, Al Texas, 17th & Mechanic Sts. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society _‘ J, F. Sarner, 

Few Orleans, La.; Fulton & Jackson Sts., Presbyterian +,-e0 « Mr, James Sherrard. 


Ban F Francisco, Ouhcicoesccyeaviieeriees 8an Francisco Port Bociety. eicanee ROV-J. Rowell, 


pee oet es SHAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, a 
76 Wall Streot: New York. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Arricue II, (of Constitution),—The object of this Society shall bs aa improve. 
the social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and ~ 
good in their behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses. of good char- 
acter, Savings’ Banks, Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, 
and Schools; and also the ministrations of the gospel, and other religious blessings. | 


CHAPLAINS.—See preceding page for list of missions and missionaries of oe 
Society. 


Loan Liprarizs.—On American vessels leaving the port of New York loan 
libraries are placed for the use of the officers and crews. Each library costs $20 
to the donor, contains 48 well selected books, and is returned and sent out again. | 
as long as it lasts. The donor of each library is informed when and where it || 
goes, and the effort is made to secure for.the donor a report of its usefulness, | 
These libraries build up the mental, moral and religious life of seamen, and are 
often the means of their conversion. The whole number of new libraries sent out | § 
by the Society up to April 1, 1903, was 11,018. Calculating 13,274 reship- 
ments, their 595,322 volumes have been accessible to 425,498 men. Sunday 
Schools and Church Societies (Y. P. S.C. E. &e.) as well as individuals page 
these libraries to sea. 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found on the ea page of thee cover". 
of this Magazine, 


